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Stirling Moss takes first place, in the fastest R.A.C. T7.T. of all time Fangio and vor 
Tripps took second and third. Each drove a Mercedes 300SLR—using BP Super 


BP SETS THE PACE 


THE TRACK and the test-bed are the BP — search never ceases. Motor, aviation and gas 
proving grounds. On the roads and race- turbine fuels. vaporising oils, diesel oils and 
tracks of Europe BP fuels and lubricants lubricants—all are constantly under test to 
are consistently proving their worth in all ensure best quality. 


types of races; in 1955 alone 12 of the world’s The final gains go to millions of users all 
major motor racing events were won on over the world. The proved performance of 
BP products. BP products is theirs to enjoy wherever they 


At the BP Laboratories at Sunbury re- — see the BP sign. 


The BP Shield is the symbol of the world-wide organisation of 


| BP] The British Petroleum Company Limited 
whose products include BP Super Motor Spirit and BP Energol ‘ Visco-static > Motor Oil 
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N AUGUST 1954 History Today published 
|: study of King Richard III by.A. R. 

Myers, in which he distinguished be- 
tween the villain of Shakespeare’s play, the 
chivalrous figure painted by latter-day 
whitewashers, and the King’s personality as 
the authentic facts reveal it. This was an 
essay in clarification that excited much com- 
ment from our readers. For legends, 
whether old or new, die hard, and some 
romantic lovers of the past are always 
interested to perpetuate them. Shakespeare 
in this respect is a great confuser of evidence, 
and nowhere more so than in Macbeth. 
According to the play, Macbeth was a 
tested usurper whose short and bloody 
ign came to an end at Dunsinnane. In 
ct, he was for seventeen years a competent 
d accepted monarch; he had a good claim 
to the throne under the Celtic law of col- 
|: ceral succession; no battle of Dunsinnane 
took place, and Macbeth was not finally 
cverthrown until three years after the 
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appearance of King Malcolm III in Scot- 
land. This formidable list of corrections is 
derived from an excellent pamphlet’ pub- 
lished for the Historical Association, a body 
that has long taken a particular interest in 
the problems of historical revision. Among 
other misconceptions about Scottish history 
are these: the English King did not promise 
to return the Scottish Coronation Stone to 
Scone in 1328; the Commissioners who 
negotiated the Act of Union with England 
in 1707 were not bribed, as had been widely 
alleged; Highland clans were not and never 
had been all of the same kin as their chiefs. 
There are other, more familiar points, such 
as the late origin of the system of Scottish 
Clan Tartans, which really dates from 
George IV’s visit to Edinburgh in 1822. 
Readers who are tenacious of tradition, yet 
not regardless of fact, will take much 
pleasure in the Historical Association’s work. 


1 Common Errors in Scottish History, edited by Gor- 
don Donaldson, D. Litt. (Geo. Philip and Son ts. 6d. 
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Dreaming of a White Monday 


The traditional drudgery of Monday mornings 
has just about vanished from the homes of 
Britain — thanks very largely to the modern 
detergent powders that do the weekly wash with 
an efficiency and ease undreamed of fifteen, 
even ten, years ago. 

The essential raw material of these powder 
detergents is alkylbenzene, of which the first 
bulk supplies in this country came from Shell. 


Shell Chemicals have continued to be major 


suppliers of the alkylbenzene used in detergent 
manufacture. And when the new plant at Shell- 
haven comes into production later this year, 
there will be plenty for export too. 

In the background of modern living you will 
repeatedly find Shell research and production 
resources at work — often playing the part of 
an essential member of a team producing goods 
and services that raise standards of living for 


everyone. 


Youre always meeting Shell Chemicals 





SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED, 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2. Te/: Temple Bar 4455 
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**A lively, open, and handsome 

face...’ PETER THE GREAT, 

1672-1725, by Kneller, 1698 
By Gracious Permissi 


n of H.M. the Oueen 


Peter the Great 


in England 


By IAN GREY 


In the revolutionary reign of the 


‘“ Tsar-Stranger,” one of the most 
significant episodes was his visit to the 
England of William III. 


conquest of Azov in September 1696, 

determined to create a navy and to 
challenge Turkish power in the Black Sea. 
it was a revolutionary policy. Muscovy had 
ever had a navy; her people were landsmen, 
-w of whom had seen the sea. But Peter, 
undeterred by such obstacles, immediately 
1unched a great shipbuilding programme. At 
1e same time, he decided to send groups of 
voung nobles to Western Europe to study 
-amanship and shipbuilding, and even to go 
imself for the same purpose. 

This, too, was revolutionary. Except on 
iplomatic missions or as pilgrims to the Holy 
and, the Tsar’s subjects had seldom travelled 
oroad; to leave the country without sanction 
ad incurred the death penalty. The Mus- 
vites were appalled by the thought of their 
yung men being exposed to the corrupting 


[= PETER RETURNED TO MOSCOW from the 








The Yorke, in which PETER THE GREAT crossed to England. <A drawing 
by Van de Velde 


influence of Western Europe. But they were 
even more alarmed by Peter’s decision to go 
abroad himself. The Tsar of Muscovy had 
never gone beyond his own frontiers, except 
on rare occasions of war. But Peter was already 
an enigma to them, the “ Tsar-Stranger,” who 
had broken from the customs of his fathers and 
was capable of anything. 

On March goth, 1697, a Grand Embassy set 
out from Moscow. Its formal purpose was to 
negotiate a great European alliance against the 
Ottoman Porte. The Tsar himself travelled 
incognito with the Embassy under the name of 
Peter Mikhailov. It was an incognito that he 
laid aside when it suited him, but it enabled 
him to avoid court formalities which he found 
tedious. Peter’s chief purpose in visiting 
Western Europe was to study shipbuilding, and 
anything else that would help him to create a 
navy. The countries that he most wanteéd to 
see were the naval powers—Holland, England, 
and Venice. He was not interested in the 
culture of Europe or in her arts of government, 
but in her dockyards, ships, and techniques. 
At first sight it was a narrow purpose, but the 
tour proved a turning-point in his career and, 
such were the consequences, Macaulay did not 


overstate when he wrote that “ his journey is an 
epoch in the history, not only of his ow: 
country, but of ours and of the world.” 
Travelling by way of Riga, Koenigsburg, and 
Berlin, usually ahead of his Embassy, Pete: 
reached Zaandam in Holland on August 8th, 
1697. For five months he worked in the ship- 


yards of Zaandam and Amsterdam. But the 


empirical methods of the Dutch disappointed 
him. He had come to study the theory and 
principles of shipbuilding. Already his atten- 
tion was turning towards England, where the 
art of shipbuilding was far more advanced 


The magnificent and unexpected gift from 


William III of the new yacht, the Roya: 


Transport,' intensified his interest in England. 
News of the King’s gift first reached him in a 


letter from Admiral Lord Carmarthen, wh« 
had designed and built the yacht. Soon afte: 


receiving this letter, he had made arrangements 


to visit England. 
On January 8th, 1698, at Hellvoetsluis, Pete: 


‘ All books, both in Russian and in English, o1 
Peter the Great refer to the Transport Royal. In he: 
log, preserved in the National Maritime Museum 
Greenwich, she is called the Royal Transport. 




















th a small suite went on board the Yorke, 
fagship of Vice-Admiral Sir David Mitchell, 
v ho had been sent with a squadron of two 
irships, two yachts, and a sloop to take 
e Tsar to England.* Sailing next day, the 
juadron sighted the shores of Suffolk on the 
lowing morning. As the ships passed along 
e coast, the town of Orford fired salutes in 
mour of the Tsar of Muscovy. A mile from 
e mouth of the Thames, he went on board 
> yacht Mary with his suite and accom- 
nied by Admiral Mitchell. The warships 
orke and Romney, which could not navigate 
he river, fired salutes and made for Chatham, 
hile the two yachts, Mary and Henrietta and 
ibella, moved up the Thames. Early on the 
iorning of January 11th, they anchored near 
he Tower of London. The Tsar and his party 
vere rowed under the bridge and up river to a 
landing stage near York Buildings, off the 
Strand. A house had been prepared for him in 
Norfolk Street, which at his express request was 
small, unpretentious, and had direct access to 
the river.* He preferred small houses, and in 
London he hoped that by living unobtrusively 
he would avoid a repetition of the crowds that 
had distressed him in Holland. 

On arrival Peter and his companions dined, 
and they had only just finished eating when a 
chamberlain from the King arrived with a 
message of welcome. Two days later the King 
himself called, coming in a modest carriage, 
accompanied by only three gentlemen, so as to 
attract no attention. The Tsar was not dressed 
and received him in his shirt-sleeves in a small 
room where he slept with three or four members 
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* Most historians, including B. H. Sumner, state 

t the Royal Transport was sent to take him to 
England. It was not, however, until March 2nd, 
1098, that the yacht was formally handed over to the 
{sar by Sir David Mitchell on the King’s behalf; 
he sailed in her for the first time on March 3rd, 
1698, on the Thames. The above account of the 
voyage to England is taken from the log of the Mary 
the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich. The 
: of the Royal Transport confirms that she could 
t have brought the Tsar from Holland. 
* It is usually stated that, while in London, the 
ar lived at 15, Buckingham Street, which would 
ve made him a neighbour of Samuel Pepys. It is 
ar, however, that he resided in a house in Norfolk 
reet. This house has long since been demolished 
d the whole street had been completely and un- 
ractively rebuilt. See London County Council 
rvey of London, vol. XVIII, Pt. II, London 1937, 
plaining how this error may have occurred. 











of his suite. The windows of this room had 
not been opened since their arrival; the air was 
so thick and stale that, despite the heavy frost, 
the King was forced to ask for a window to be 
opened. The visit lasted only half an hour. 
On the following day Prince George of Den- 
mark, husband of Anne, the future Queen of 
England, called and was left to stand through- 
out his visit. These were the only formal calls 
that Peter, anxious to remain incognito, 
received in his first weeks in England. 

The winter of 1697-8 was severe, and the 
upper reaches of the Thames were frozen. In 
part it was for this reason that Peter did not 
sail down the river soon after his arrival to 
inspect the ships at Chatham, but it was also 
because he found so much of interest in 
London itself. He devoted several days to see- 
ing the city, visiting the Royal Society, Green- 
wich Observatory, and the Tower of London. 
He also went to factories and workshops. He 
called upon the watchmaker, John Carte, from 
whom he bought a geographic watch, and the 
manufacture of watches so fascinated him that 
he learnt to repair and to assemble them him- 
self. He even found time to examine the con- 
struction of English coffins and sent a coffin to 
Moscow as a model. His interests were 
essentially practical. 

On January 23rd, accompanied by only two 
companions and Admiral Mitchell, Peter 
called at Kensington Palace to return the King’s 
visit, entering hurriedly by a back door to 
avoid being seen. The palace was dignified, 
homely, and delightful, and William was much 
attached to it, but Peter hardly noticed the 
building or its pictures. His attention was 
captured by an instrument in the royal apart- 
ments which showed the direction in which the 
wind was blowing. At this meeting the King 
persuaded Peter to sit for Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
the most celebrated painter in Europe at the 
time. Kneller began the portrait on January 
28th, and produced what contemporaries con- 
sidered a remarkable likeness. It shows a 

‘Russians who could afford it were buried in 
coffins hewn from a solid piece of oak; poorer 
Russians had to be satisfied with birch, pine, or elm. 
Peter needed oak for building ships, and he disliked 
this wasteful use of timber. The English coffins, 
made of planks, greatly reduced the amount of 


timber needed. In later years he forbade the use of 
oak, and made coffins of the English type compulsory. 
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PETER THE GREAT, standing in the yacht on the right, inspects a ship near Amsterdam, 1697, 
by Abraham Storck 


lively, open, and handsome face, with strong 
features and large intelligent eyes. There is 
something almost chivalrous and benevolent in 
this picture of the young Tsar, caught in a 
moment of calm; but it is a partial portrait, 
containing no suggestion of the savage anger, 
the fierce will, and the volcanic energy which 
were the essence of his character.° 


*In King William’s reign the Kneller portrait 
of the Tsar was hung in the drawing room of Ken- 
sington Palace. It was later moved to Windsor and 
then to Hampton Court. About 1900 it was taken 
back to Kensington Palace, where it now hangs in 
the State Apartments. 


Peter did not lose sight of his main purp« 
in coming to England, and he soon moved 
Deptford. 
difficulty in finding accommodation for hi 
there. Sayes Court, the country house of Jo! 
Evelyn, the diarist, founder-member of t! 
Royal Society and friend of Samuel Pepys, v 
suitable, but Evelyn had already leased it 
Admiral Benbow, who agreed only with reluc 
ance to move. It was a fine house, beautiful 
decorated and furnished, and surrounded | 
woods and magnificent gardens, which Evel 
himself had planned and cultivated with lovu 





The English government had 
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re. To Peter the important factor was that 
adjoined the Royal Docks, which he could 

eater directly from the garden through a 
ivate door. 

This was the crucial stage in his studies when 

was mastering the principles that underlay 
| that he had learnt by practice in Russia and 
Holland. He did not sign on as a ship’s car- 
penter at Deptford, as he had done in the 
Dutch East India Yards. But he could never 
s.and watching others at work, and a journey- 
n.an-shipwright employed in the yards at the 
time commented in later years that “‘ the Tsar 
o! Muscovy worked with his own hands as 
hard as any man in the yard.” In his leisure 
hours he sailed or rowed on the Thames, or 
took his ease, smoking a pipe and drinking 
brandy at an inn in Great Tower Street.® His 
entertainments must also have included the 
usual orgies, for the damage done to the house 
and gardens of Sayes Court could hardly have 
been done by men who were sober. 

Evelyn had complained that Admiral 
Benbow was not a “ polite tenant,” but nothing 
that the Admiral did prepared him for the 
barbarism of his new tenants. One of his 
servants, who remained in the house while 
Peter was there, wrote to him that the house was 
full of people who were “ right nasty ”; it was 
an apt expression. After Peter’s departure from 
England, the Treasury on the petition of 
Benbow appointed Sir Christopher Wren, the 
King’s Surveyor, Mr. Sewell of the moving 
wardrobe, and Mr. London, the King’s 
gardener, to survey Sayes Court. Their report 
describes the destruction in detail. No part 


The story is told that the landlord of this inn in 
)eptford drew a picture of the Tsar and, after his 
eparture from England, the picture was hung over 

door where it remained until 1808, when it was 
ought by a collector. A copy was hung in its place. 

ter the inn was rebuilt and no portrait of Peter 
hung outside, although it continued to bear the 
me “‘ The Czars of Muscovy.” See Bogoslovsky 
er the First: Materials for a Biography, Leningrad 
0-48, vol. ii, p. 317 and J. Barrow Memoir of the 
of Peter the Great, London 1832. It has not 
n possible to trace this tavern. A list of “‘ Taverns 
| Public Houses ” in an 1826 Directory of Dept- 
i makes no mention of a tavern which could 
sibly have had any connection with Peter. The 
‘r of Muscovy may be one of the legends which 
rw up after Peter’s visit. Deptford still has a 
ir Street, which runs from Evelyn Street almost 
he Dockyard Gates, and was so named to com- 
norate Peter’s visit. 
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of the house escaped damage. All the floors 
were covered with grease and ink, and three 
new floors had to be provided. The tiled 
stoves, locks to the doors, and all the paint 
work had to be renewed. The curtains, quilts, 
and bed linen were “ tore in pieces.” All the 
chairs in the house, numbering over fifty, 
were broken, or had disappeared, probably 
used to stoke the fires. Three hundred window 
panes were broken and there were “ twenty 
fine pictures very much tore and all frames 
broke.” The garden which was Evelyn’s pride 
was ruined. The story that Peter himself spoilt 
the magnificent holly hedge by trundling 
through it in a wheelbarrow can hardly be true, 
but without doubt he played his part in causing 
the damage to the bowling-green, gravel walks, 
and other parts of the garden. The report 
covers several pages, and the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury paid out £300—a 
large amount for the time—in compensation, 
but much of the damage was irreparable. 


On February 15th, Peter received a formal 
visit from a group of Anglican churchmen, 
which included Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of 
Salisbury. It was a sign of the sympathetic 
attraction that the Anglican Church felt then, 
and has always felt for the Orthodox Church. 
Peter took a strong liking to Burnet, who was a 
sincere, active, and godly man, and not only 
showed him special courtesy and respect but 
called frequently for his company. Burnet 
himself had instructions from the King and the 
Archbishop to attend upon the Tsar “ and to 
offer him such informations of our religion and 
constitution as he was willing to receive.” 

Their meetings often lasted several hours, 
and Burnet found difficulty in tearing himself 
away from the tireless young Tsar. They 
discussed the scriptures and the intricacies 
of doctrine, and Burnet was impressed by 
his great knowledge. Towards the end of 
February, accompanied by Burnet, Peter visited 
the Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth 
Palace. He attended communion in the Arch- 
bishop’s private chapel, after which they break- 
fasted and discussed church affairs. 

Peter was a sincere believer, and yet un- 
touched by bigotry, which was remarkable in 
the Tsar of an intensely bigoted and zenophobic 





The Tsar’s host, WILLIAM III. 


nation, and at a time when religious intolerance 


was strong throughout Europe. He had hor- 
rified his people in Moscow by going to Roman 
Catholic and Protestant services, and in England 
he visited the churches freely, even attending 
Quaker meetings. The established Church of 
England, in particular, interested him, because 
it was part of the English way of life, which 


rust 


Portrait from the studio of W. Wissing 


manifested a spirit of enterprise and independ 
ence, in marked contrast to the spirit 0 
humility, submission, and inactivity inculcate: 
by the Orthodox Church upon Russian life 
The more practical reason for his curiosity wa 
that the Anglican Church acknowledged th: 
supremacy of the King, and its dogma wa 
subject to Act of Parliament. This was relevan 








) the antagonism he had long felt towards the 
hurch hierarchy in Russia and to the thoughts 
eginning to formulate in his mind concerning 


s future position. In these contacts with 

rastian churchmen in England may be found, 
1 part, the germ of Peter’s later reforms, which 
broke the power of the Orthodox Church in 
|\ussia. 

In all their meetings Burnet was favourably 
impressed by Peter in whom he saw, at least 
potentially, a great and Christian ruler. Sub- 
-quently, when he cam: to write of the Tsar 
in his History of his Own Time, his judgment 
had undergone a change. “ After I had seen 
him often and had conversed much with him,” 
he wrote, “ I could not but adore the depth of 
the Providence of God that had raised up such a 
furious man to be so absolute an authority over 
so great a part of the world. . . . Man seems a 
very contemptible thing in the sight of God, 
while such a person as the Tsar has such 
multitudes put, as it were, under his feet, 
exposed to his restless jealousy and savage 
temper.” The reason for this change in the 
opinion of the gentle bishop was the massacre 
of the Streltsi, or Palace Guards, which took 
place on Peter’s return to Moscow, and stories 
of which horrified Europe. 


During these weeks Peregrine Osborne, 
Marquis of Carmarthen, was frequently in the 
Tsar’s company. He was a gay, roistering 
companion, an enthusiastic sailor, and a gifted 
ship-designer, all of which recommended him 
to the Tsar. They dined together many times 
and often sailed on the Thames. One of the 
ruits of their friendship was the grant of a 
nonopoly to a group of English merchants to 
mport tobacco into Russia. 

The use of tobacco had long been forbidden 
| Russia on religious grounds, but with the 
influx of foreigners the habit of smoking had 
spread. Tsar Mikhail had tried to suppress it in 
534, when he issued a ukase making it illegal, 
ider pain of death and confiscation of all 
roperty, to smoke or trade in the “ ungodly 
erb.” In practice the knout, slitting of nostrils, 
id cutting-off of noses were the standard 
snalties, but they were not sufficient deter- 
‘nts. Tobacco was still smuggled into the 
yuntry in large quantities and smoking became 
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more popular. Paradoxically, while imposing 
these penalties, the government itself was 
selling tobacco in Siberia. Tsar Alexei had con- 
firmed his father’s ukase, but by this time the 
mass of the people had become ardent smokers, 
using ox-horns as pipes, and the penalties were 
seldom enforced. At an early age Tsar Peter 
learnt to smoke and, despite the disapproval of 
old Muscovites, was seen in public with a long 
Dutch pipe in his mouth. Finally, on the eve 
of his departure for Europe, he issued ukases 
permitting the sale and use of tobacco in Russia, 
and granted to a foreigner, Thomas von de 
Bracht, the sole right to sell tobacco in Arch- 
angel and in the Foreign Quarter in Moscow 
for a year in the first instance. 

English merchants had long regarded Mus- 
covy as an enormous potential market for their 
tobacco, and the rumours of the Tsar’s 
European tour had attracted their attention. 
Merchants in Virginia and Maryland had 
petitioned King William in August 1697, to 
use his good offices with the Tsar and to per- 
suade him to permit larger imports of tobacco 
into Russia. William had then instructed his 
ambassadors at The Hague to discuss with the 
Tsar’s envoys the development of the tobacco 
trade. No doubt William himself raised these 
questions with Peter, when they met in 
Utrecht, and later in England. 

Peter needed little encouragement. He 
enjoyed tobacco and probably welcomed the 
spread of the habit among his own people as a 
Western influence that would help break down 
Orthodox traditions. But the most important 
factor in his mind was that tobacco could yield 
a larger revenue at a time when he needed 
money—and he now needed it urgently. The 
day-to-day expenditure of the Embassy was 
heavy; already he had drawn on Moscow for 
large amounts. But he continued to buy instru- 
ments and articles that interested him, and on 
his instructions the ambassadors were busy 
enlisting naval officers, seamen, and technicians. 
The contract with Carmarthen was timely. It 
yielded the sum of £12,000, or 28,000 roubles, 
as an advance payment of customs dues, avail- 
able to him while still abroad. 

Peter was delighted with this tobacco deal, 
and his ambassadors in Amsterdam, who had 
been waiting for news of it, were equally 
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a 
A view of the town and dockyards of Chatham, about 1690 

pleased. “ On your orders,” wrote Lefort, the = have made Peter a more acceptable gift than and 
first ambassador, “‘ we did not open your letter the Royal Transport. He did all he could to a” ' 
until we had drained three goblets, and after help him in his pursuit of practical knowledge, es 
we read it we drank three more. . . . In truth giving him a free run of Royal naval and — 
i believe it’s a fine stroke of business.” But the military establishments in England. Finally, 
English Russia Company was disappointed. in March, he invited Peter to Portsmouth t took 
The company had taken the initiative in seek- inspect the fleet and witness naval manoeuvres — 
ing to negotiate the right to ship tobacco to specially arranged for him. — 
Muscovy, but Peter had put them off by Peter set out for Portsmouth at 10 a.m. o1 _ 
stating, quite falsely as was soon shown, that March 2oth, taking the Guildford road and . " 
the Tsar always submitted such matters to his arriving on the evening of the following day 6 ' 
council in Moscow. Two months later the He immediately inspected the warships lying ~ 
agreement with Carmarthen was signed. The at anchor in the harbour. He went on boar : 
Russia Company did not forget, and later made the Royal William’ armed with one hundre wel 
every effort to upset this monopoly. guns, and the Association, with ninety-six guns ae 
Later in the day, the ships sailed across th : ‘ 

William III went out of his way to be a Solent and anchored in the lee of the Isle o , ; 
considerate host. He was flattered by Peter’s Wight. Peter was now on board Vice-Admira ; 
admiration and approved of his strong bias Mitchell’s flagship, the Humber. Th mg 
against the French. At the same time, he knew manoeuvres could not begin for lack of wind diff 
that his attempts to bring about peace between : 2 
Austria and Turkey would anger the Tsar and, * This account of Peter’s visits of ships of th 2 
anxious to retain his goodwill, he took pains in 2""}ivp3, “in. the ‘National Maritime Musetn eH 
other directions to please him. He could not Greenwich. ss 
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Here, on his way home, the Tsar sailed around the ships at anchor 


and he spent the time inspecting other ships. 
In the evening the captains of the fleet gave a 
banquet in his honour, and it was a hearty 
occasion of deep drinking and merriment. 
inally, on March 24th, the battle exercises 
ook place. Peter was carried away with excite- 
nent as he watched the great ships manoeuv- 
ing, firing their broadsides, and veering to 
ttack again. After a second mock battle the 
guadron returned to Portsmouth. All the 
rews gave three cheers and fired a salute of 
wenty-one guns in Peter’s honour as he was 
ved ashore, where another salute of guns 
lcomed him. It was a memorable day for the 
young Tsar, who in later years often declared 
hat he would far rather be an admiral in 
England than Tsar in Russia. 

Setting out from Portsmouth on the follow- 
ing day to return to London, Peter took a 
iifferent route. He travelled through Alton, 
spent the night at Farnham, and then went on 
Windsor. He walked over the castle for two 
urs before riding on to Hampton Court, 
1ere he passed the night. Soon after his 
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return to London, he visited the Houses of 
Parliament. He was, as usual, reluctant to be 
seen, and had to be taken to a small window 
almost in the ceiling of the chamber from which 
he watched the King give the royal assent to 
several bills. 

Parliament, like Windsor Castle and 
Hampton Court, was only of passing interest to 
Peter and, having seen it once, he was satisfied. 
Woolwich Arsenal, Greenwich Observatory, 
and the Mint were far more to his taste. He 
made several visits to Greenwich, where he 
discussed mathematics with the Astronomer 
Royal, Flamsteed. While there he also walked 
over the great naval hospital,* which William 
III was erecting in memory of his wife, Queen 
Mary; the building so impressed him that he 
suggested to William that he should move his* 
court to Greenwich and give Kensington 
Palace over to the naval hospital. Woolwich, as 
the main gunfoundry and arsenal, was bound to 
interest him; he found in the Master of the 


* See “ Greenwich and the Royal Naval Hospital,” 
History Today, p. 777, November 1955. 


Ordnance, Romney, a man of charm and 
ability, who shared his passion for gunnery and 
for fireworks. 

The Mint, with its complicated machinery, 
made a strong impression upon him and he 
visited it many times to study English methods 
of coining, which were the most advanced in 


Europe. It interested Peter all the more, 
because Russia suffered seriously from bad 
coinage. Two years later he himself remodelled 
it on the English pattern. Peter also found time 
to climb to the top of the Monument, erected 
by Wren to commemorate the Great Fire of 
1666, and to visit the University of Oxford.’ 

William III had given his approval to the 
hiring of Englishmen for service in Russia, and 
one of the Tsar’s ambassadors came from 
Amsterdam to conclude formal contracts with 
some sixty specialists whom Peter had already 
engaged. Carmarthen had recommended many 
of them. They included Major Leonard van 
der Stamm, a ship-designer, who had been 
collecting plans for Peter, John Dean, a master 
shipwright with whom Peter worked at Dept- 
ford, and for whom he developed a great 
affection, and Captain John Perry, an hydraulic 
engineer, who was to be responsible for con- 
structing a canal linking the Volga and Don 
rivers and for other works. He also engaged a 
mathematician from Aberdeen University, 
named Henry Farquharson, who was probably 
recommended by Admiral Sir David Mitchell, 
himself an Aberdonian. Farquharson later 
established a School of Mathematics and 
Navigation in Moscow. 

Peter’s sojourn in England was now coming 
to an end. On April 18th, he paid a farewell 
visit on the King.!° Their relationship was still 
cordial, despite the success of William’s efforts 


®It is often stated that the Tsar received an 
honorary degree at Oxford, but the records of the 
University contain no mention of his visit or of his 
receiving a degree. 

10 Tt is said that during this visit Peter suddenly 
pulled out of his pocket something wrapped in a 
dirty piece of paper and presented it to the King, 
who on opening it found a ruby worth £10,000; it 
was the Tsar’s parting gift. The story, like many 
stories about Peter in England, may well be untrue, 
and there is certainly no evidence to support it. But 
it is fully credible. Peter could be mean with small 
sums of money, but was capable of great acts of 
generosity. 


to persuade Austria and Turkey to discus; 
peace. On April 24th Peter left London, bv: 
he was apparently reluctant to go. On the da 
of his departure he could not resist paying 
last visit to the Mint, where he had been on! 
the day before. His suite had gone on board tl 
Royal Transport, and some hours later he joine. 
them. The yacht sailed slowly down th 
Thames, past Greenwich Observatory and th: 
Royal Hospital, but, when they came to Woo!- 
wich, Peter insisted on visiting the arsena! 
again. It was dusk when the yacht reached 
Gravesend and anchored. 

Next morning they sailed past Sheerness 
and then, turning into the Medway, made for 
Chatham. Carmarthen in his speedy yacht, th 
Peregrine, had followed down river and reached 
Chatham shortly after the Royal Transpori 
Peter went on board the Peregrine and in her 
sailed around the harbour, inspecting the great 
ships of war that lay at anchor. He went on 
board the Britannia, the Duke, and the Triumph, 
all three-deck ships, and he was particularly 
impressed by the 7riumph, which was newly 
commissioned. 

Peter then went ashore to inspect the naval 
depot. It was not until later next morning 
that he returned to the Royal Transport, which 
had weighed anchor and was waiting for him 
off Sheerness. At 2 p.m. the yacht got under 
way and made for Margate, where Admiral 
Mitchell was waiting with a squadron of war- 
ships to escort him to Holland. Stormy weather 
delayed them further, but on April 25th the 
ships put to sea. 

Peter had found England both enjoyable and 
profitable. In no other country had he met 
such men as Carmarthen, Mitchell, Romney, 
and others with whom he could drink deeply 
and talk for hours of ships and ship design, 
gunnery and fireworks, mathematics and the 
technique of coining. Above all, he had been 


able to examine the magnificent warships of 


the Royal Navy and to study the basic principles 


of shipbuilding at Deptford. He carried away 


with him a great respect for English engineers, 


gunners, and for English shipwrights, and he 
always acknowledged that in naval matters “ if 


he had not come to England, he had certainly 
been a bungler.” 

















The Normans in Sicily 


Long a battleground of conflicting creeds and races, Sicily, 


during the eleventh century, became a stronghold of the Normans, whose 


warlike rulers soon adopted the luxurious state of Eastern princes. 





Eastern musicians in the coronation procession of a Norman monarch, 1190 


By ALEX 


always have to think of the island of Sicily 

as an outlying province, or as the battle- 
ground between two powers, even two civiliza- 
tions. The Greeks and Carthaginians fought 
ver it, then the Romans, the Byzantine Empire 
contested it with the Arabs, and in our own 
lay it has once more seen a great struggle 
yetween two alien powers—and still feels that 

suffers from its distance from the seat of 
uthority in Rome. And yet Sicily would seem 
erfectly placed to be the centre of a Mediter- 
‘anean empire. Its geographical position at the 
narrow waist of the Mediterranean gives easy 
ccess to Africa, to Italy and even to Greece 
nd the Balkan peninsula, across the Ionian 
ea. Climate and the fertility of the plains 


[: IS IN A WAY SURPRISING that we should 
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combine to make the island potentially much 
richer than any of these her neighbours. 
Nevertheless, there was only one century when 
Sicily enjoyed independence, one brief moment 
when a dynasty reigned at Palermo, whose 
garrisons occupied all the major ports of the 
African coast from Tripoli to Bona, Italy up 
to the borders of the Papal States, and even 
advanced deep into the very heart of the 
Byzantine Empire. The Norman rule in Sicily 
is the most remarkable period in the island’s 
history, and their state one of the most original 
that medieval Europe was to see. 

Under the Normans Sicily for the first and 
last time held a place on the stage of inter- 
national politics commensurate with the im- 
plications of her geographical position. Nor is 











ADMIRAL GEORGE OF ANTIOCH anid the VIRGIN: mosaic 
in the Church of the Martorana, Palermo 


that the only reason why their kingdom was 
unique. It was also the scene of the most 
striking form of the peaceful clash of cultures 
in the Mediterranean basin; for all three of 
the religious civilizations that then divided the 
area were there represented—Moslem, Latin 
and Greek. Moreover, the Norman Kingdom 
of Sicily was a perfect example of what Machia- 
velli called a principato nuovo; it was a polity 
established without any hereditary foundation, 
by adventurers cut off from their homeland, 
relying purely on political acumen and military 
prowess. 

In order to find out how this remarkable 
kingdom came into being, it is necessary to 
look first at Southern Italy, where Norman rule 
originated. In effect, the story of the Norman 
rise in the South is simply a question of a poli- 
tical vacuum being filled by the first comer 
capable of successful intervention. Legend 
has it that a party of pilgrims at the shrine of 
Saint Michael on Monte Gargano were invited 
by a local nobleman to assist in a rebellion 


against the Byzantines, and that this was the 
beginning of Norman immigration int 
Southern Italy. Sicily, it is true, was relatively 
peaceful. The Saracens, after a century of 
struggle, were firmly in control of the island at 
the opening of the eleventh century, when the 
Normans first arrived on the mainland, which 
was then effectively divided among four parties. 
Each was strong enough to prevent any one 
of the others from governing effectively. The 
Byzantine Empire laid claim to the whole 
country, but in practice, their viceroys, or 
Catapans, appointed from distant Constan- 
tinople, had difficulty in holding even Apulia 
and Calabria. Inland, various nobles of 
Lombard origin struggled among themselves 
to administer the countryside. The towns of 
Southern Italy were not so well placed as those 
of the North for carrying on trade between 
Western Europe and Byzantium and the East. 
But even so they were expanding, and anxious 
both for freedom from external control and 
security for their commercial routes. 

Over them all hung the threat of Arab 
invasion. The Arabs had more than once 
attacked the mainland, and constantly harried 
the coast by their raids. Troubled by internal 
rivalries, they seemed a much worse menace to 
Italian safety than they really were. But the 
forces that struggled for hegemony saw only 
the strength of the Saracen hordes, which so 
recently had seemed invincible. Into this 
cauldron of dispute, without even a nominal 
overlord, poured the barbarians from the North. 
In the writings of Mediterranean chroniclers, 
such as the Byzantine princess Anna Comnena, 
they appear as a sudden irruption—red-faced, 
loud-voiced, bad-tempered, violent in cruelty 
and piety by turns, with the truculence and 
greed bred into them by life on their diminutive 
manors back in Normandy, where large num- 
bers of younger sons crowded on to estates that 
could barely hold one. The Norman monk 
Malaterra, whose Historia Sicula is the best 
Norman authority of their conquest, gives a 
somewhat more flattering picture of their 
national characteristics. But the voraciousness 
and violence of which they were accused appear 
only too plain in the history of their conquests, 
which had no aim but the aggrandisement of 
the individual leader, and no limit but his 
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ibility in battle or in unscrupulous diplomacy. 

The legend of their first coming, as we have 
nentioned, suggests that they arrived as 
‘rusaders and liberators from foreign rule, 
ielping the Lombards to win their independ- 
nce from the Greeks. Whatever truth there 
aay be in the tale, it is fairly clear that their 

»cord in the early years of the eleventh century 
vas neither glorious nor chivalrous. When they 
2ased to be mercenary soldiers in the pay of 
vetty Lombard princelings, it was only to set 
up as bandits or horse-thieves on their own 
account, with the ambition of becoming masters 
f their own castles. 

By about 1040 there were, relatively speak- 
ng, a large number of Norman knights in the 
peninsula. It must not be forgotten that im- 
migration from the Scandinavian countries to 
the Duchy of Normandy continued throughout 
the tenth century, and by the time of which we 
speak the Duchy was becoming seriously over- 
crowded. Expansion at home was difficult. 
Abroad, the Conquest of England in 1066 was 
yet to come and open broad prospects. These 
middle years saw one family take the lead. 
Tancred de Hauteville had twelve sons. Only 
one could succeed him, and most of the others 
were soon to be found in the South, living by 
their swords. As time passed, two of the 
younger brothers began to occupy most of the 
chroniclers’ attention, Robert, nick-named 
Guiscard, the Wary, and Roger. About their 
personalities we really know very little. Even 
Anna Comnena, who had an eye for character 
and masculine beauty, makes them appear 
simply as types of Norman manhood, physically 
impressive but morally odious; and the other 
chroniclers portray figures even more remote 
and symbolic. 

There is no doubt, however, of their energy, 
nor of their courage. By the 1060’s, Robert 
was practically master of the whole of the south 
of Italy. He had driven successive Catapans 
back against the coast. One after another, he 
ate up the Lombard principalities. The free 
c.ties were humbled; Naples, Amalfi, and Bari, 
the only large ports of the country, knew what 
i was to be besieged by his armies. As Duke of 

pulia he was providing the region with the 
frst strong government it had known for a 

sry long time. 
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ROGER 11, King of Sicily, crowned by the SAVIOUR: 
mosaic in the Church of the Martorana 


And now his ambitions began to grow. 
Westwards lay Sicily, fertile and ripe for 
conquest. Moreover, he received encourage- 
ment from another force, one as new as the 
Normans, and like them, expanding and 
energetic. The ports of Northern Italy, and 
especially Pisa, were beginning to reap the 
economic benefits of their geographic posi- 
tion, and as they grew richer, they were less 
ready to accept the domination of their trade- 
routes by the hostile and infidel Arabs. 
Gaufridus Malaterra relates how the merchants 
of Pisa persuaded Robert and Roger to launch 
an attack on the Arab capital of Palermo, and 
gloats over the failure of the Pisan fleet to take 
it without the Normans. No doubt the Pope 
and the other powers of Northern Italy were 
somewhat relieved to see the Normans turn 
their attention away from their fellow Christians. 

The relations of the Papacy with the 
Norman newcomers were peculiarly ambivalent. 
Piety prevented the Normans from trespassing 
too much upon Papal authority and rights in 
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Cloister of San Giovanni degli Eremiti, Palermo, 
showing Eastern domes 


Southern Italy, but they were determined not 
to let the Pope interfere with their own ambi- 
tions. The Pope was none too pleased at seeing 
the confusion of petty states in the South 
replaced by a single powerful one, and disputes 
over the border-lands more than once led to 
war. The defeat of Leo IX at Civitate in 1053 
impressed on him the difficulty of removing 
the Normans altogether, while he was not slow 
to perceive that they could bring certain 


advantages as well. An alliance was conclude 
which accepted Norman independence in it 
own sphere, and provided the Pope with a pri 
tector against the Roman nobility and th 
Roman populace, without the drawback 
implicit in the claims of the Western Emperor 
whose theoretical duty it was to protect th 
Papacy from temporal enemies. The Norman 
fulfilled their task well. Not only did the 
restore Sicily to Christendom, but the 
rescued Leo’s successor, the reformer Gregor 
VII, when he was being besieged at Rome b 
the Emperor’s anti-Pope. The church of Sa 
Clemente still bears the marks. 

Robert and Roger, then, landed in Sicily i: 
1060. Within a year they were in possession 
Messina. In 1072 they took the Saracen capita! 
Palermo, a military feat that the Norman his- 
torians considered one of the most remarkab! 
of the age. Roger’s forces were very small—a 
one time during the past decade he had com 
manded only a hundred knights—and he wel 
comed thirty more as a valuable reinforcement. 
The great victory at Palermo disheartened the 
already divided Arabs. Only lack of resource: 
prevented Roger from achieving more than a 
gradual attrition, the Arabs being slowl 
driven into the southern and eastern extremi 
ties of the island. Butera, the last of the Arat 
strongholds, fell in 1091—curiously enough it 
was not far from Rometta, which had been the 
last Byzantine castle to fall to the Arabs more 
than a century before. While Roger proceeded 
to conquer Sicily, Robert’s attention was drawn 
eastwards. In 1071 he captured Bari and 
eliminated the last relics of Byzantium in Italy. 


He began to dream of overthrowing the Empire 


itself, for it seemed deceptively weak. He 


captured Corfu and then Durazzo, the port of 
the Via Egnatia, the spinal column of the 


Byzantine Empire, the great road that led t 
Constantinople and an Imperial throne. In th 
course of the struggle he died, leaving his son 
a newly conquered Italian state and his dis 


appointed dreams of Eastern glory. Roger 


died sixteen years later, in 1101. But he left 
his sons a much securer state, with natura 
boundaries, where the feudal nobility owec 
their lands to his leadership rather than to thei 
own good fortune. 


After a few years of his mother’s regency 
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ger II, Roger the Great, found himself the 
nly surviving son of Roger the conqueror, 

i unchallenged lord of Sicily. Moreover, 

bert Guiscard’s abilities had only been in- 

‘ited by one of his descendants, his younger 
son Bohemund. The direct line was weak and, 
perhaps fortunately, soon died out. Bohemund, 
afier more unsuccessful efforts to overthrow 
Byzantium, was safely employed on the first 
Crusade, which soon had the happy result of 
providing him with his owr Principality at 
Antioch. The ground was clear for reuniting 
the Norman dominions in Italy. By 1130 Roger 
I] was recognized as ruler of all the Norman 
territories in Sicily and on the mainland. Better 
than that, he had taken advantage of another 
dispute over the Papal succession to acquire 
the title of King. The Norman Squire’s son a 
King—a Hauteville no better than any of the 
barons who held of him in Apulia or Campania 
—it was an insult to the Emperor, or rather 
both Emperors! The very suggestion of a 
King in Italy, where they were in principle sole 
monarchs, seemed to them a_ usurpation. 
Henceforward, with only brief intervals of 
alliance, the Norman Kings had to reckon with 
the hostility of the Emperors of East and West, 
who envied them their excellent organization, 
and forgot that neither had been able to defend 
the territory before their coming. 

The anger of powerful neighbours did not 
deter Roger II. On the contrary, his Kingdom 
prospered. After a while, he began to look 
across the seas, to strike at the Saracen home- 
land. In ten years he won every port of import- 
ance between Bona, in modern Algeria, and 
Tripoli. Djerba came first, then Gabes, Sfax 
and all the towns of the Tunisian coastline. 
Northwards he pressed his borders against the 
Papal states. Eastwards he recovered Corfu, 
and raided deep into the Byzantine lands, 
sacking Thebes and besieging Corinth. 

His successors, William I and William II, 
carried on his ambitions, though they could not 
keep the North African ports, which were lost 
after a few years, even more quickly than Roger 
had won them. They sought alliances with 
trance and England to offset the hostility of 
1¢ two Emperors and the somewhat unreliable 
friendship of the Papacy. They generally 
ipervised their campaigns from their palaces 
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Detail of the interior of the Royal Chapel, Palermo 


at Palermo, but their practical ability and their 
ambitions were as large as Roger’s. Most 
unjustly distinguished as William the Bad and 
William the Good, respectively, it is in fact 
hard to see any change of conduct or policy, 
though William II was perhaps more competent. 
Dante, at least, saw him in Paradise seaied 
among the Just Kings. He, too, penetrated the 
Byzantine Empire, and his army reached the 
river Struma, on the borders of Thrace, before 
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The Royal Chapel, or Cappella Palatina, with its Byzantine mosaics 
and Saracenic honeycomb roof 


it was defeated by the Greeks. His fleet fought 
along the coasts of Egypt and Syria, helping 
the forces of the Third Crusade. 

The efficiency of their rule and the wealth 
of their Kingdom allowed Roger and his suc- 
cessors to live in a luxury, after the Eastern 
style, unheard of in their northern homeland. 
Significantly the capital was retained, almost 
from the start, at Palermo, rather than at one 
of the cities on the Western littoral, Messina 
or Syracuse, from which the island had been 
governed before the Arabs came, in the days 
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when Sicily looked eastwards to Italy or Greece. 
The Norman Court astonished even Oriental 
visitors by its wealth. The Kings built them- 
selves palaces and kiosks, inlaid with marble 
and decorated with mosaics in the Byzantine 
fashion, full of hunting-scenes and exotic 
beasts. Their gardens were among the wonders 
of the world. The Arab travellers and native 
poets described the splendours of the parks; 
trees and beasts and springs, pools, where 
“fat fish swim in clear water,” and the ric 
fruit—here oranges like fire set in emeral:, 
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ard lemons pale as lovers, and there two palms 
standing apart like two divided lovers; “‘ spring 
mantles the palace as a dazzling banner.” 

The Kings lived surrounded by a harem— 
William the Good used to go sailing with the 
members of his in the bay off Palermo. But 
their wives retained their formal position at 
Court. As always in the Norman and Frankish 
states of the east, they played a prominent part 
in the social and political life of the state, and 
if they had not the education or the legal stand- 
ing of their Byzantine contemporaries, still 
there is a little envy in Anna Comnena’s remark 
when she calls Guiscard’s wife Gaita “ a second 
Pallas Athena.” Roger II and William I left 
their widows, Adelaide and Margaret, to 
administer their states during the infancy of 
their children, a task which they were well able 
to carry out, despite the difficulties and 
dangerous position of the dynasty. 

The wealth of the Court was firmly based 
on the wealth of the country; not only on the 
corn and wine and fruit of the fertile plains, 
but on minerals and industrial crops; on the 
coral which Benjamin of Tudela records at 
Trapani, on the sulphur of the volcanic region 
round Etna; on silk and sugar-cane, for the 
manufacture of silk and the refining of sugar 
were flourishing industries in Palermo under 
the two Williams. Benjamin exclaims: “ All 
the delicacies of the world are here.” Sicily’s 
geographic position made her ports essential 
stations of call on the routes between Western 
Europe and the Levant. But the inhabitants 
of the Kingdom played little part in it. Except 
for Amalfi, on the mainland, the cities of the 
Norman Kings did not set up “ factories ” 
abroad, and even at home the international 
trade was in the hands of men from the North, 
especially the Pisani mercatores, who were thus 
rewarded for their assistance in the Conquest. 

Sicily has retained each layer of conquerors 
and settlers like geological strata. Some of the 
Arab inhabitants, however, found life under a 
Christian King intolerable. They could not 
stomach a Sicily ““ where mosques have become 
caurches,” and the “ friars’ bells babble morn- 
ing and evening.” But another poet wrote: 
’ There is no beautiful living save in the 
 easant shade of Sicily, under the reign that 

rpasses the Caesars.” After Roger II’s 
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Bronze sacristy door, Cappella Palatina 


death, tolerance for Islam weakened, there 
were riots and rebellions. But the Moslem 
community remained large and well-established 
in Palermo and the eastern districts. The races 
began to mix. We find peasants with half-Arab 
half-Greek names; one Greek document refers 
to an heiress, “ Constance daughter of Abu 
l’Fadi,” while one of the deacons of Palermo is 
called Henricus Aristippus. A Moslem lawyer of 
Palermo complains in verse: “‘ Greek nation, 
you owe me blood-money, for a robber and as- 
sassin was born of you, my heart has been stolen.” 
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The death of William II, King of Sicily, surrounded by Arab physicians and astrologers 


At Court, and in the government, the 
mingling is even more remarkable. The great 
offices of state were held by Normans or 
Frenchmen, who filled most of the bishoprics 
and principal ecclesiastical posts. As time went 
on they developed a certain hostility towards 
outsiders, so that a Spanish kinsman of Queen 
Margaret had to change his name from Rodrigo 
to Henri, in order not to seem so foreign. But in 
earlier days, the Norman Court, ruled by new 
men, was a centre that attracted new men from 
all parts. Even from England—names like 
Selby, Brown and Palmer appear among the 
servants of King Roger. There was an English 


_Archbishop and an English Chancellor. 


Roger’s navy was his greatest and most 
original achievement. With its help he was able 
to launch expeditions east and west. It safe- 
guarded the trade-routes on which Sicilian 
wealth was founded. The commanders were 
Greeks, almost without exception, the most 
talented of a talented line was an obscure 
captain, George of Antioch (who founded one 
of the finest churches of Palermo as a Greek 
Orthodox establishment): he became virtually 
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prime minister of the state. George’s navy was 
modelled after both Arab and Byzantine types, 
but his title was Arabic—the Emir. It appears 
in strangely mixed guise, as ton archonton archon 
amiras on a Greek medallion, or ammiratus 
ammiratorum (and so admiral) in Latin. 

The Court was the centre of intellectual 
life, which hardly existed outside, except at 
the medical school of Salerno, and at the great 
abbey of Monte Cassino, and a few others like 
it. The Kings brought to Palermo scholars of 
every culture. They patronized Greek theo- 
logical writers, such as Nilos Doxapatris and 
Theophanes Kerameus, men hostile to Papal 
claims of authority over all Christendom. 
Translations of Greek and Arabic classics, 
scientific and philosophical, first began to 
multiply here. The Arab philosopher Edrisi 
came to live at the Court, which abounded in 
Arab servants and eunuchs. His chief work, 
intended to be a compendium of all the ge 
graphical knowledge that could be acquired, 
was long known as “ King Roger’s Book.” 

The art of the period likewise centres in the 
Court. It is said that the abbey of Mont 
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Cassino introduced Byzantine bronze doors, 
covered with miniature scenes, into Italian 
decoration. The custom soon spread all over 
the South, and thence into Northern Italy. 
Eut apart from this, it was the Court whose 
patronage raised all the famous churches of 
Sicily, which were as much part of courtly 
expenditure as the palaces and pleasure- 
gardens of the King. 

The cathedrals of Cefala and Monreale, 
near Palermo, and the royal chapel, were erected 
as shrines of the dynasty and its aspirations. 
Here Roger and William are portrayed in all 
the regalia of the Emperor of Byzantium. The 
Martorana at Palermo was founded by George 
of Antioch: San Cataldo at Catania by William 
I’s Chancellor, Maio da Bari, a new man like 
George. The little white cupolas and carved 
pillars of its cloister suggest an Arabic influence. 
But these churches are for the most part a 
marriage of a substantially Romanesque struc- 
ture with Byzantine decoration. Except for 
slight modifications of the programme of 
subjects, made necessary by the architecture, 
and a few Western saints (such as Thomas of 
Canterbury, newly martyred), the mosaics of 
Palermo are completely Byzantine. Indeed, it 
is usually presumed that Greek craftsmen 
worked on most of these great mosaics, and 
local men trained by them did the rest. Here 
is the great Pantocrator, ruler of the universe. 
Here are the same compositions of theological 
symbols, the same iconography of saints and 
the great moments of the Church’s story: the 
events of the Gospel as types of the high 
festivals, the saints as types of Christ. Only 
perhaps the faces are not quite so immutable; 
they have become a little softer, perhaps a 
little more emotional, even more earthly. 

The best organized bureaucracy in Western 
Europe maintained the state that paid for the 
luxuries of the Court, the pious benefactions of 
Kings, and the strongest navy in Mediterranean 
waters. This organization was partly an in- 
heritance from the Arab and Byzantine 
systems, partly an adaptation. The Chancellery 
produced documents in all three languages, 
Arabic, Latin and Greek, and a contemporary 
caricature represents the three sets of scribes, 
each in national costume, copying a decree. 
‘he bureaucracy was subdivided into various 
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departments, dealing with matters of justice 
according to the laws of each nation, and of 
finance. Thus there were offices, called in 
Arabic diwan, and hence duana, douane, to 
deal with the King’s various kinds of income, 
the feudal dues from the barons, the Crown 
lands, and the Customs—naturally the most 
profitable of all in an economy where the transit- 
trade was so important. 

For a few years the Norman Kingdom was 
perhaps the wealthiest and best run in Latin 
Europe. But it had terrible weaknesses. 
William II left no heir and, as it were, com- 
mitted suicide for his Kingdom by leaving it 
to his aunt Constance, wife of Henry VI, the 
ambitious Emperor of the West. In 1194, 
Henry proceeded to take possession of his wife’s 
state, and only a feeble resistance could be 
offered by the illegitimate descendants of Roger 
the Great, who had at first assumed power. 
The Norman monarchy had never really won 
the support of the most influential class, the 
Norman barons, who accepted no loyalty 
beyond their own families—if that—and re- 
sented the upstart Hautevilles, their obscure 
upstart advisers, and the professional officials 
through whom they ruled. With the end of 
the Kingdom, and of the Court at Palermo, 
there was an end to patronage, and to the 
intellectual life and artistic work of the capital. 

Under Constance’s son, the Emperor 
Frederick II, thinkers and scholars of every 
race again began to collect at Court, and his 
circle was even more remarkable for its luxury 
and intellectual brilliance than that of his 
predecessors. But however much Frederick 
might keep Sicily—where he spent his child- 
hood—close to his heart, he intended to rule as 
a true Emperor in Northern Italy and Germany. 
The Kingdom was his base of operations, but 
its centre had now to be further north than 
Palermo. His palaces are therefore to be found 
in and around Naples, and Foggia in Northern 
Apulia. The Kingdom that the Normans 
founded nevertheless survived, with sub- 
stantially the same borders, through many 
invasions and changes of master, as “ The 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies,” with its capital 
at Naples, for seven centuries—until Gari- 
baldi’s Redshirts overturned it in a single 
campaign in 1860. 









The Reoccupation 
of the Rhineland 


In deciding on this fateful step, Hitler said that 
he went forward “with the assurance of a sleep- 
walker . . .” His practical calculations proved 






to be “ entirely justified.” 


By D. C. WATT 


German troops in March 1936, twenty 

years ago, and the French failure to take 
any positive action against this step, seem in 
the light of subsequent history to mark the 
turning-point in Hitler’s drive to reverse the 
defeat suffered by German expansionist ambi- 
tions in 1918. It was also the turning-point in 
the French effort to prevent German resurgence. 
To the contemporary eye, however, the picture 
seemed rather different. War was threatened 
over an issue on which public opinion in both 
France and Britain was violently split. Sup- 
porters of the political right-wing in both 
countries distrusted the principle of collective 
action embodied in the treaties that had estab- 
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German troops re-enter Diisseldorf, March 8th, 1936 


lished the Rhineland as a demilitarized zone, 
while the proponents of collective action 
regarded it as a substitute for war, not as a 
preparation. 

Nothing was better calculated to weaken the 
cause of those who believed in collective action 
than the timing and circumstances of the 
German action. The demilitarized zone was 
the one guarantee remaining to France from 
her victory in 1918, the one assurance that the 
next war with Germany would be fought on 
German soil, not French. In the Versailles 
negotiations Britain had supported the setting- 
up of the zone, and had been prepared to 
guarantee it against violation by Germany in 
order to avoid French demands for permanent 























a ied military occupation. The French states- 
men preferred to use the need to secure 
guarantees against German default in her 
reparations payment to win American backing 
for a temporary occupation, which Britain was 
then forced to accept. Once America had with- 
drawn from Europe, German default was used 
justify the extension of French military 
occupation to the Ruhr. The Rhineland came 
to be a source of permanent irritation in Anglo- 
French relations. The Treaty of Locarno, by 
which in 1925 Britain guaranteed the Rhine- 
land against military violation, worked as much 
against any repetition of the Ruhr adventure as 
against Germany. The easing of Franco- 
German relations after Locarno and the sub- 
sequent evacuation of the Ruhr and the Rhine- 
land by France, completed in 1930, removed 
the irritant, but not its ability to irritate. 

Nor was any shade of British opinion likely 
to be sympathetic towards France in March 
1936. The British government’s experiment 
with collective action and sanctions in the 
Abyssinian crisis had foundered on France’s 
reluctance to alienate Italy, also a guarantor of 
Locarno and the only effective counter-balance 
to Hitler’s designs in central Europe. This 
experience had strengthened the Conservative 
Cabinet’s distrust of France, of the League and 
of “ collective security.” Nor had the French 
shilly-shallying been effective in Italy, where 
inspired press articles, deriving in part from 
Mussolini and his nearest collaborators, were 
hinting as early as January 1936 at an Italian 
abandonment of Locarno. 

The chances of a decisive French reaction 
to the German move were further diminished 
by the weakness of the French government. 
Although it contained some strong personali- 
ties, notably Mandel, and its Foreign Minister, 
Flandin, was to prove himself an active if un- 
successful diplomat, it was essentially a “‘ care- 
taker’ government. It had been appointed to 
fill the months until the general elections fell 
due in the spring, after the Radical-Socialist 
party had decided that Laval’s betrayal of the 
collectivist principle made him an electoral 
liability and, by withdrawing its party members 
from his cabinet, had secured his downfall. 
‘Though it contained one committed League of 
ations man, Paul-Boncour, the Service 
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ministers were to prove very dubious sup- 
porters of collective action. The French mili- 
tary, for their part, appear to have “ written 
off” the Rhineland as early as 1929, when the 
Maginot fortifications on the French north- 
eastern frontier were begun. 

The attitude of British opinion to the Rhine- 
land, the weakness of the French government, 
the estrangement of Britain both from France 
and Italy, and the known hostility of Poland to 
the Locarno arrangements, must have combined 
to convince Hitler in February 1936 that the 
time was ripe for reoccupation. Thus he 
would secure his western frontier and clear the 
way for action in central Europe. He reached 
this decision, according to Hossbach, his 
adjutant, on February 12th, while on holiday 
in Bavaria. On the 14th, he summoned to 
Munich, von Hassell, the German ambassador 
in Rome—afterwards a leader of the German 
resistance—to discover what would be Italy’s 
reactions. Presumably he was afraid that Italy 
might attempt a reconciliation with Britain and 
France in a joint action against Germany. 
Hassell saw Mussolini in Rome on the 18th and 
again, after reporting to Hitler in Berlin, on the 
22nd. His report apparently reassured Hitler, 
and he seems to have so contrived to sound out 
Mussolini as to leave the Italians completely in 
the dark on Germany’s plans. 

The preparation of the action was confined 
to a very small group within the German War 
Ministry. It was planned to take the unbelli- 
cose form of a transfer of units to their former 
garrison posts in the Rhineland towns. On 
French action, the troops, which comprised 
some 19 battalions, were to withdraw again. 
The final orders for the action were issued on 
Monday, March 2nd. Every effort was exerted 
to make the move seem as peaceful as possible. 
On March sth, however, Hitler suddenly lost 
his nerve, imagining that indiscretion in Berlin 
had warned Britain and France and that diplo- 
matic action was imminent. In a violent scene 
with Ribbentrop, he discussed both postponing 
and cancelling the action. His adjutant, Hoss- 
bach, claims to have overcome these fears. 

In fact, they were misplaced, though they 
might well not have been. German press agita- 
tion in January against Anglo-French staff talks 
in the course of the Abyssinian crisis had 
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PIERRE FLANDIN “ declared that German action would 
be resisted ”’ 


convinced Flandin for one that a German move 
in the Rhineland was imminent. In the French 
cabinet, pressure had been put on the military 
authorities to study possible counter-action. 
How seriously these instructions were taken 
was shown a month later by the absence of any 
plan for such action. The Army’s leaders, 
notably Gamelin, stressed the immense 
demands on the community that such action 
would entail—the call-up of reserves, industrial 
mobilization, etc. 

In the diplomatic field, Flandin’s efforts 
were equally unavailing. From Britain he 
secured a declaration that she would honour her 
obligations under Locarno. He succeeded in 
reassuring his allies, Titulescu of Rumania and 
Hodza of Czechoslovakia, both of whom visited 
Paris in the first half of February. From Poland, 
he was unable to get a definite answer before 
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the Germans acted. And in Belgium he wis 
answered by a demand that the formal contac 
between the respective General Staffs begun ‘n 
1920 should be terminated, this being the on y 
way in which Belgian rearmament could 
made acceptable to Flamand sentiment and 
Parliamentary approval obtained. To every- 
one, Flandin declared that German acti 
would be resisted. 

Flandin faced one further problem. The 
Franco-Soviet pact, providing for joint coi 
sultation and action under the League if one or 
other signatory were attacked, had been con- 
cluded in May 1935 as part of the reaction 
against German rearmament, but remained to 
be ratified. The pact had been strongly 
denounced in the German press as being in- 
compatible with Locarno, and criticism revived 
when Flandin brought the pact before the 
French chamber on February 11th. The 
arrival of the Soviet general Tukhachevski in 
Paris on the 14th increased its vigour, which 
was reinforced by an official German statement 
of the 21st denying charges that Germany had 
previously recognized Locarno to be compatible 
with the terms of the Franco-Soviet pact. The 
same day, however, German press attacks 
ceased. The pact was ratified by the Chamber 
on February 27th. 

The next day the right-wing daily, Pari 
Midi, carried an interview given by Hitler to 
the French journalist de Jouvenel. In this 
Hitler disavowed the anti-French sentiments 
expressed in Mein Kampf, and announced his 
wish “to prove . . . that the idea of a here- 
ditary enmity between France and Germany is 
an absurdity.” On March 2nd the French 
ambassador in Berlin, M. Francois-Poncet, on 
Flandin’s instructions, asked Hitler how he 
conceived this might be brought about. Hitler 
answered that exact and detailed proposals 
would be made in the near future. 

On March 6th, Hitler finally made his 
decision known to the whole German Cabinet. 
He presented it as something that he was not 
prepared to discuss. He recommended h 
ministers to keep their nerves, and not to allow 
themselves to be distracted by alarmist reports 
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from abroad—an ironic remark in the light of 


his own loss of nerve the previous evening. He 
announced his conviction that paper protests 














yuld be the only reaction. His military 

ivisers were less sanguine. Simultaneously, 

the Reichstag was summoned to meet the next 
1y. 

At 10a.m. on the Saturday, Neurath for- 
mally announced the German action to the 
British, French and Italian ambassadors. At 
the same time, the German representatives 
abroad made similar announcements to the 
foreign ministers to whom they were accredited. 
The announcement was accompanied by a long 
memorandum, justifying the German action in 
the light of the incompatibility of Locarno with 
the Franco-Soviet pact, and setting out a nine- 
point plan for peace. This included the offer 
of non-aggression pacts of 25 years duration to 
France, Belgium and all other countries border- 
ing on Germany, and a hint that Germany was 
considering a return to the League. At midday, 
Hitler announced his moves to the Reichstag, 
and proclaimed it dissolved immediately for 
new elections which would be regarded as a 
plebiscite on the German action. 

The news had already reached France from 
the consulate at Cologne. The French cabinet 
also met at 10 a.m. Sarraut, the Prime Minister, 
Mandel, Paul-Boncour and Flandin repre- 
sented the civilians, while the Service Ministers 
were supported by the Service Chiefs. Mandel 
demanded immediate mobilization, but the 
Service Chiefs were most discouraging. This 
contrast between bellicose civilians and pacifist 
warriors was to persist at every French cabinet 
meeting held during the crisis. Eventually, 
Gamelin was authorized to take various pre- 
liminary measures. He also demanded the recall 
of troops on leave and the proclamation of the 
couverture, a type of partial mobilization which 
would have produced about three-quarters of a 
million men. In Belgium leave was suspended. 
for other action a French lead was awaited, 
but General von Overstraeten, the King’s aide- 
de-camp, confided to his diary that Belgium 
and Great Britain would have to follow suit if 
France marched into the Rhineland. 

The first reaction in Britain was to restrain 
‘rance from precipitate steps. Eden insisted 

the French ambassador that Britain should 

consulted before action was taken and the 
point was reiterated by the British Embassy in 
aris. Possibly to avoid public alarm the Cabinet 
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GEORGES MANDEL “‘ demanded immediate mobilization 
. . .? from France Magazine, Fune 1940 


was not summoned, and Baldwin continued his 
week-end at Chequers, where Eden reported 
to him. In Poland, Colonel Beck answered the 
French ambassador, Noel, that Poland would 
honour her engagements. Noel took this to 
imply Polish support if France acted in the 
Rhineland. But the assurance was given in the 
confident expectation that France would not 
act, and Beck assured his colleague, Count 
Szembek, that the German action did not con- 
stitute a casus foederis. In Russia, Litvinov was 
openly angry. But he admitted to the American 
ambassador that Russia had no plans for action, 
and would not break off the current trade nego- 
tiations in Berlin. In Rome, the Italian attitude 
was defined as one of wait-and-see. And, in 
fact, Italy played no part of importance in the 
subsequent negotiations. 

That evening was one of doubt and confusion 








in both Berlin and Paris. In Berlin all 
reports seemed to foreshadow French inter- 
vention. But in Paris the situation was far from 
justifying German fears. The Cabinet met 
again at 6 p.m. without Mandel, its strongest 
personality. The Air Force and Naval represen- 
tatives declared that they were unable to act 
without a general mobilization. Yet there 
seemed to be agreement that this would be 
economically disastrous for France. Gamelin 
said that the couverture was possible. But still 
no decision was reached. The French Intel- 
ligence reports, by adding members of every 
Nazi party organization in the Rhineland, had 
produced the alarming figure of 265,000 Ger- 
man effectives in the Rhineland—the actual 
figure, including the armed police, was about 
35,000. 

The following morning the French cabinet 
met again. The press of both Right and Left 
had spoken out against action. Flandin did his 
best to urge the Cabinet on, but withdrew his 
arguments in the face of the outspoken cynicism 
of the Service Ministers. Maurin, the Minister 
for War, is said to have remarked that to decree 
mobilization would affect morale, as it was 
obvious that no action was going to be taken. 
It was decided that the question should be 
taken to the League. Later in the day, Flandin 
turned (as would Reynaud in 1940), to the 
United States, in the hope that a statement by 
the President, or Secretary of State, might 
stiffen the British attitude against Germany. 
In the evening, Sarraut fired his own shot in 
the effort to counter the defeatism on the 
French right and left. In a radio address, the 
text of which was prepared in the Quai d’Orsay, 
he insisted on the need for action. “‘ We can- 
not let Strasburg lie under German guns.” 

The French position, however, would not 
support such bravado in the face of the attitude 
of British opinion revealed in the press of 
Monday, March 9th. From the Daily Herald 
on the left to the Morning Post on the Tory 
right, Monday’s newspapers were unanimously 
against action. The Times, whose editor, 
Dawson, had shown how little he appreciated 
Hitler’s plans, by terming the reoccupation a 
“* characteristically stupid blunder,” headed its 
leading article ““ A chance to rebuild.” It then 
settled down to a fortnight-long campaign 
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against action, giving its letter columns almc 
entirely to those known to be protagonists 
an entente with Germany. The inclination 
the press to take Hitler’s peace plans serious:y 
was reproduced in the Cabinet that morning. 
According to cne account, Eden presented a 
draft statement to the effect that England was 
not prepared to negotiate unless France 
accepted the German proposals, only to have i 
radically altered in Cabinet discussion. Eden's 
statement to the House of Commons that after 
noor did, it was true, condemn the German 
action and promise British aid were France or 
Belgium attacked by Germany. But the general 
tone was strongly in favour of accepting Hitler’s 
proposals as a basis for negotiation. 

In the Polish press a similar attitude was 
taken. A long semi-official communiqué 
appeared more or less justifying the German 
action. The French ambassador protested to 
Beck, but with little effect. This is hardly sur- 
prising if, as the German-published Czech 
documents assert, the communiqué was pre- 
pared by Beck as a dispatch for the guidance of 
Poland’s diplomatic representatives and issued 
to the press only when journalists insisted on 
some definition of the Polish attitude. Rumania 
and Czechoslovakia alone gave France en- 
couragement, the Czechs pressing for action 
throughout the Sunday, and Titulescu declar- 
ing he was prepared to back any sanctions 
against Germany. In private, however, he was 
very critical of French inactivity. 

On the Monday evening, Eden, Lord Halifax 
and Wigram of the Foreign Office travelled to 
Paris to meet the other Locarno Powers’ 
representatives, Flandin and Paul-Boncour for 
France, van Zeeland for Belgium and the 
Italian ambassador, Cerruti. The distance 
dividing the British and French attitudes was 
revealed in this meeting, which took place on 
the Tuesday morning. Flandin asked that what 
amounted to an ultimatum should be sent to 
Germany, demanding the withdrawal of troops 
from the Rhineland. He seems to have sug- 
gested that France was prepared to intervene 
on her own if necessary, but that she preferred 
to act through the League’s machinery. From 
the other Locarno Powers she required only 
the support they were pledged to give. A! 
negotiations should be refused until German 
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March 9th, 1936, HITLER arrives at the Reichstag to denounce the Locarno Pact 


troops were withdrawn. These demands went 
far beyond what Eden’s instructions from the 
British Cabinet allowed him to concede. The 
best that he and Halifax could do was to suggest 
that action should be postponed until the 
League Council met, and that this should meet 
in what they obviously regarded as the saner, 
less hysterical, atmosphere of London. 

That same evening the French Cabinet met 
again at Sarraut’s house. Gamelin set out the 
French army’s prerequisites for action. He was 
prepared to envisage a march into the Saarland; 
and if German resistance was met, he proposed 
to ask the Belgians to allow French passage 
through Belgium to the Rhineland plain. But 
this could only be done, said the Quai d’Orsay, 
under the auspices of the League or the 
Locarno guarantor Powers, to avoid the appear- 
ince of aggression. There was much discus- 
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sion of the various kinds of action possible, 
including a peaceful blockade. But the meeting 
again reached no positive decision, presumably 
because it was still hoped that the backing of 
the Locarno Powers could be obtained. 

The full baselessness of this hope was 
revealed at the London meeting of the Locarno 
Powers on Thursday. Flandin repeated the 
demands he had made on the Tuesday, if any- 
thing more strongly. France would not be satis- 
fied unless some measure of repression was 
taken against Germany for violating her treaty 
obligations. Nor could she be satisfied if 
England tried likewise to evade her obligations, 
by offering a new system of assurances for 
France’s security. His position was streng- 
thened by a communiqué issued in Geneva by 
representatives of the Little Entente and the 
Balkan Entente, declaring their intention to 








uphold the application of treaties, including 
Locarno, by every means. The communiqué 
was Titulescu’s work. But it was subsequently 
very much toned down by the various govern- 
ments concerned. 

Flandin was confronted for the first time 
with the full strength of British opinion. 
Wigram of the Foreign Office took him to 
meet representatives of the press and the City; 
he lunched in the House of Commons, and 
spoke to Churchill and Baldwin. Chamberlain 
told him that public opinion would not support 
sanctions; Lord Lothian’s contribution was, 
** after all they are only going into their own 
back garden.” And from Baldwin, according 
to Flandin’s own account, he heard that Britain 
was in no state to make war and could not 
accept any policy which might risk war. 
Whether Baldwin said this or not, it well 
represented the British position, which could 
see only the possibility of a new agreement and 
Hitler’s talk of ending the traditional enmity 
with France. Baldwin was also under strong 
pressure from Dominion representatives. 

British policy as expounded by Foreign 
Office representatives to American diplomats 
had three facets: discussions between the 
Locarno Powers to restrain France and reach 
an agreed attitude to Germany; the use of the 
League Council to secure international support 
for the British position; and direct negotia- 
tions with Germany, to obtain concessions with 
which French intransigeance could be mode- 
rated. This last was the main justification 
advanced for Britain’s failure to meet her 
Locarno obligations. It was a hopeless task 
when Hitler was in the middle of an election 
campaign. That very Thursday, the German 
ambassador had told Eden that Germany 
refused to discuss anything bearing on German 
sovereignty in the Rhineland. The best Eden 
could obtain was an assurance that Germany 
would not reinforce her Rhineland garrisons, 
nor station troops near the frontier, if France 
and Belgium would give similar undertakings, 
a “ concession ” obviously designed to prevent 
the French troop concentrations demanded 
by any proposal to force a German with- 
drawal. 

Nevertheless, it was along these lines that 
the Locarno Powers’ discussion developed on 


the Friday. The lead in reconciling the Britis 
and French differences was taken by van Zee- 
land of Belgium. His insistence that Belgiurm 
was prepared to be “ reasonable,” even though 
she had more to complain of in the German 
action as she was no party to the Franco-Sovict 
pact, had a great effect on British opinion and 
made the French position proportionately mo 
difficult to maintain. His proposals followed 
the French view in that they favoured some 
German gesture, a symbolic withdrawal from 
the Rhineland being favoured. (There seem 
to have been a conspiracy in Brussels and 
London to ignore the continuous German 
refusal to make any gesture that might be con- 
strued as admitting German wrong-doing. 
They met the British view in proposing a 
simultaneous invocation of the conciliation 
treaty, which was part of the Locarno agree- 
ments, and a conference to study Hitler’s plans. 
Van Zeeland insisted, however, that the loss of 
security resulting from the elimination of the 
demilitarized zone should be compensated for 
by a permanent British guarantee for the 
French and Belgian frontiers with Germany. 

It is at this moment, most probably, that 
the German Service attachés in London sent a 
telegram to Berlin indicating that chances were 
about evenly balanced between war and peace. 
The news caused a fresh crisis in Berlin, as 
Field Marshal von Blomberg, the War 
Minister, lost his nerve and wanted to with- 
draw the garrisons of Aachen, Trier and Saar- 
brucken. Hitler, however, ignored him. His 
own answer to the Belgian and British proposals 
was given in a speech at Munich on the Satur- 
day, when he said that the German people 
would not tolerate being sent from one court 
to another and revealed how impervious he was 
to foreign pressure in the famous phrase, “ I go 
with the assurance of a sleepwalker on the path 
Providence dictates.” 

The same day Flandin made his final 
demands to the Council of the League meeting 
in London. France, he said, had the right to 
take urgent measures of a decisive and brutal 
character, but her determination not to 
aggravate the situation restrained her. He 
requested from the League Council recognition 
of Germany’s violation of Locarno and assist- 
ance as stipulated in the treaty. He attacked the 
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a that the German action was not such as to 
trig the Locarno guarantees into operation. 
s attitude was supported by van Zeeland for 
-igium. But they were both talking only for 
> record. That same evening, the League 
suncil decided to summon the German 
yernment to take part in its deliberations. 
The course of negotiations thereafter is too 
\scouraging and wearisome to follow in detail. 
he League Council proved even less suitable 
s a support for Flandin’s demands than the 
ouncil of the Locarno Powers. Eden’s com- 
promise plan, finally produced on March 
19th after a session which had lasted until 
2a.m., bore ludicrously little relation to what 
was practical, the main points being a British 
promise of staff talks with France until a new 
Locarno pact was concluded—a promise that 
was extremely unpopular in Britain—and a 
proposal that a thin line of neutral troops 
should be interposed between the French and 
German forces, but on German territory, a 
proposal which the German government, as 
might have been expected, turned down out of 
hand. In the staff talks, Britain could only 
promise two divisions within fifteen days of the 
outbreak of hostilities, and the naval and air 
forces offered were still less adequate. 

Even without this stimulus, the French army 
authorities had lost heart. In a memorandum 
of March 28th the project of a rapid stroke into 
the Rhineland was described as chimerical. 
The real attitude of the French army was 
revealed much later by the Minister for War, 
Maurin, who remarked to Reynaud, ‘“‘ When 
France has spent billions to build the Maginot 
Line, we should not show ourselves mad 
enough to advance in front of its protection on 
Heaven knows what adventure.” 

In fact, Hitler’s assessment of the position 
proved to be entirely justified. France would 
not act on her own. Britain was in no position 
to support her, and British opinion neither 
understood nor sympathized with France’s 
Khenish anxieties. Hitler himself was able to 
beguile world opinion with promises of pacts, 

fa German return to the League, which could 
ibsequently be ignored or superseded by yet 
more proposals, whenever anyone attempted to 
llow them up. Nothing came of the new 
negotiations for a Western Pact, as it came to 
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be called. Germany remained apparently at 
peace with all the world, except Republican 
Spain, for two more years. As the German 
Foreign Minister, Neurath, confided to the 
American diplomat, Bullett, Germany would 
“do nothing active in foreign affairs until the 
Rhineland had been digested. . . . As soon as 
our fortifications have been constructed, and 
the countries of Central Europe realize that 
France cannot enter German territory at will,” 
then things would be very different. 

It is an ironic comment on the efficiency of 
the League’s machinery for preventing hasty 
action, that it should have worked best in pre- 
venting action in the Rhineland crisis, where a 
quick military reply to the German occupation 
would have had the most salutary effects on 
Hitler’s ambitions. To imply, however, that 
France’s will to act decisively was thwarted by 
the need to secure League consent would be to 
overstate the case. The réle of the League was 
to provide the French Cabinet with a reason for 
postponing a decision on the measures neces- 
sary to counter Germany’s move. To have 
faced such a decision would have revealed the 
basic divisions within the French ranks be- 
tween the civilians, who still thought in terms 
of France playing an active rdle in Europe, and 
the military, who preferred to remain on the 
defensive behind the Maginot fortifications. 
The nearest the French cabinet seem to have 
come to facing the need for action was on the 
evening of the 7th and on the roth; yet, on both 
occasions, there seemed to be weighty practical 
reasons for postponing a decision, and equally 
weighty military ones for postponing action 
until France was more prepared. The moments 
ebbed away, the civilians demanding but not 
insisting on action, the military always tem- 
porizing behind a show of compliance; until 
finally it was too late for action and no alter- 
native guarantee of French security could be 
found. This vacillation left France in British 
hands and tied France to British policy; and 
tenderness for France’s interests was not pos- 
sible when Britain herself was in so many 
respects, except in resolution, weaker even than 
France. The Rhineland crisis showed weakness 
to be embedded in the national will of France. 
The outward shell of power was still there. 
But, within the shell, life was paralysed. 








By ELIZABETH D’OYLEY 


The Death of Amye Robsart 


The mysterious death of Amye Robsart—murdered, as many of her 

contemporaries thought, at the instigation of her scheming husband, 

favourite of Queen Elizabeth I—provides one of the strangest 
unsolved problems in Elizabethan history. 


to put down Ket’s rebellion, stayed for a 
night at the home of Sir John Robsart, 
Stanfield Hall, near Wymondham, two of his 


I: AUGUST 1549, LORD WARWICK, on his way 


sons, Ambrose and Robert Dudley, with him. 


The rebels crushed, Warwick went back to his 
political battle with Protector Somerset. Was 
he or was Somerset to rule the young King, 
Edward VI ? But in the back of his mind lay 
the memory of Amye Robsart and her father’s 
manors in Norfolk: Syderstone, Newton-by- 
Bircham, Great Bircham, which fed three 
thousand sheep. On May 24th, 1550, he and 
Sir John signed a contract of marriage between 
“Robarte Duddeley escuyer . . . and Amye 
Robsart daughter and heyre apparaunte of the 
said Syr John if the said Robarte and Amye will 
thereunto condiscend.” On June 4th, in the 
chapel of Sheen Palace, they were married in 
presence of the King. It was no love match; 
but it is likely that they fell in love, for he was 
“much given to women ” and easily attracted 
them. 

Amye must early have learnt the cruelty of 
the political game, as Warwick brought Somer- 
set to the block, and—now self-made Duke of 
Northumberland—endeavoured to substitute 
for the Lady Mary, young Edward’s rightful 
successor, Lady Jane Grey and another of his 
sons, Lord Guilford Dudley. Robert was 
deeply implicated when, at his father’s bidding, 
he rode with three hundred Horse to take the 
Lady Mary. By July 25th, 1553, Northumber- 
larid and three of his sons were in the Tower. 
Next day Robert followed them. Another eight 
days and Queen Mary entered London in 
triumph, while behind her, in dutiful attend- 


ance, rode the Lady Elizabeth. We catc 

another rare glimpse of Amye at that time. On 
August 21st, the Clerk of the Check is ordered 
to deliver such things of Robert’s “ as he hath 


gotten into his hands,” together with things of 


her own to “ the Lorde Robert’s Wife.” Next 
month, she had permission to visit him. 
Northumberland had been executed on that 
same August 2Ist; but not until Wyat rose in 
rebellion against her proposed marriage with 
Philip of Spain did Mary send Lady Jane and 
Guilford to their deaths. Robert, condemned, 
remained in the. Tower, “ the late Lord Robert 
Dudley” as he is ominously called. And 


thither, on a day in March 1554, accused of 


complicity in Wyat’s rebellion, came the Lady 
Elizabeth. 

Was it in the Tower that the young Princess’s 
heart first turned towards Robert Dudley ? 
A modern historian can only guess. But when, 
during May, she was removed to Woodstock, 
Elizabeth made friends at Rycote with those 
who were to stand her in good stead some six 
years later: Margery Norreys, her “ Black 
Crow ”’ as she called her, and Isabel Wenman, 
daughters of Lord Williams of Thame, and his 
step-daughter, Frances D’Oyly. Meantime 
out in the free world, Mary was pursuing her 
obstinate course, towards the marriage with 
Catholic Philip that earned her Protestant 
people’s hatred. In July, she married him; and 
Lady Northumberland made haste to fin 
among Philip’s Spanish followers those wh« 
would intercede for her surviving sons. I 
three months they were released. 

Already there were plots against Mary; bu! 
neither Elizabeth nor Robert openly meddled 
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YE ROBSART. Portrait by an unknown painter at 
Wolverton Park 


By courtesy of the Lord Walpole 


Biding his time, Robert preferred service under 
King Philip in the Netherlands; and wise 
Cecil, arranging for Elizabeth’s accession, set 
among the names of those to whom he must 
send word of Mary’s death that of “ My Lord 
Robert Dudley.” Robert awaited no summons. 
When, in the dawn of November 17th, 1558, 
Mary died, Robert, on a snow-white horse, 
galloped to Hatfield and Elizabeth. The 
Queen was young and unmarried; and the great 
problem, the Spanish ambassador, Count 
Feria, wrote early to his master King Philip, 
was whom would she take for husband. Philip, 
rejected, suggested one of his Austrian cousins, 
the Archduke Ferdinand or the Archduke 
Charles. The King of Sweden offered his son, 
Prince Eric. But within six months of her 
accession scandal—if scandal it were—was 
linking her name with Robert’s. “.. . It is 
even said,” Feria wrote to Philip, “‘ that Her 
Majesty visits him in his chamber day and 
night. People... go so far as to say his wife 
has a malady in one of her breasts and the 
Queen is only waiting for her to die to marry 
Lord Robert.” 

It may have been not only the Queen’s 
jealousy of other women that kept Amye from 
Court. Even at this stage, she may have known 
there was more between Elizabeth and Robert 
than a courtier’s devotion to his Queen. Cer- 
tainly, by the end of 1558, Amye was going her 
‘:parate way. Now she is in Lincolnshire, now 

“Mr. Hyde’s,” now Christchurch, now 
(amberwell, evidently with her mother’s 

ople. In Robert’s accounts we come on names 

ter to be linked tragically with hers. Anthony 
rster, Robert’s treasurer, takes her some 
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From Whitlock’s ** Microcosm of Oxfor 


Cumnor Place, Berkshire 


sewing silk and a mirror. Sir Richard Verney’s 
servant takes her “ two pair of hose.” But it is 
in two letters, written one to her tailor, the 
other to her agent in Norfolk, that Amye comes 
clearly into view. Both show her as courteous 
and clear-thinking; and neither in them nor in 
the accounts is there any suggestion of doctors 
or “‘ a malady in one of her breasts.” 

Like his father “ highly-aspiring,” Robert 
had ascended rapidly. He was Master of the 
Horse and Knight of the Garter. In June 1559, 
the new Spanish ambassador, Alvaro della 
Quadra, reported that Elizabeth had given him 
£12,000, and a house at Kew. There were 
whispers of plots to kill both her and Robert; 
but it is likely Robert alone was aimed at. Her 
Lords wanted her to marry the Archduke 
Charles. Cecil, desiring to unite England and 
Scotland, would have matched her with the 
Earl of Arran.’ Although a fool, Arran was a 


1James Hamilton (1515 ?-75) heir presumptive 
to the Scottish throne. 


Reformer; and the Reformers were at open 
war with the Queen Regent—mother of Mary, 
Queen of Scots—and her Frenchmen. Before 
the year ran out, Cecil had managed not only 
to involve Elizabeth in war with Scotland but 
to smuggle Arran into England. Robert, no 
doubt, knew of those secret meetings between 
him and Elizabeth at Cecil’s house and in the 
garden at Hampton Court—knew, moreover, 
that Arran had gone back to Scotland with the 
Queen’s promise to marry him. 
On November 18th, 1559, della Quadra 
wrote to King Philip: 
““T have heard from a certain person who 
accustomed to give me veracious news that Lord 
Robert has sent to poison his wife. . . . All the 
Queen has done with us and with the Swede and 
will do with the rest in the matter of her marriage 
is only keeping Lord Robert’s enemies and the 


country engaged with words until this wicked 
deed of killing his wife is consummated.” 


Amye was at Cumnor Place then, the hom: 
of Anthony Forster. Living with him were h 
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ife. 








ife, Anne, niece of Lord Williams of Thame 
id thus cousin to Elizabeth’s “‘ Black Crow,” 
Aargery Norreys, Mrs. Forster’s sister, Edith 
Odingsells, and Mrs. Owen from whom he 
snted the house. It seems to have been some 
‘me in 1559 that Amye joined them, probably 

Robert’s command; for she had plenty of 

‘riends elsewhere, and Forster was Robert’s 

easurer. Although Robert neglected his wife, 
apparently he did not grudge her clothes. His 
accounts tell of damask gowns, ruffs, gold 
buttons of Spanish pattern, lace at two-and- 
sixpence the ounce and a hood for thirty-five 
shillings. One of the last letters she wrote—if 
not the last—was to her tailor in London, ask- 
ing him to make a collar for the velvet gown she 
sends him, like the one he put on her russet 
taffeta gown: “... and I pray you let it be done 
with as much speed as you can and sent by the 
bearer, Frewen the carrier of Oxford.” This 
was written on August 28th, probably in 1560, 
less than a fortnight before she died. It is the 
letter any girl excited about her gown might 
have written, with no sign of failing either in 
mind or body. “ And thus I bid you heartily 
farewell (she concludes) . . . your assured 
friend, Amye Duddley.” 

Matched against a faraway foreigner like 
the Archduke Charles, Robert had been 
confident of his victory. Had not Elizabeth 
always declared she would not marry a man she 
had not seen ? But Arran was near and comely 
and would perhaps bring a kingdom in his 
hand. For “the weal of the kingdom ” and, 
woman-like, to strike a blow at her rival, Mary, 
Queen of Scots, Elizabeth might yield to Cecil’s 
persistency. Pestered as he was, she may have 
told Robert that such was her intention, raged 
at Amye who held him, raged at Robert himself 
who allowed himself to be so held. Had her 
father hesitated to send her mother to the block 

vhen he desired Jane Seymour ? Had Robert’s 
lather hesitated to clear from his path all who 
tood in his way ? Doubts have been cast on 
della Quadra’s evidence; but it was Feria, as 
arly as 1558, who first spoke of the Queen 
vaiting for Amye to die that she might marry 
\obert. In many instances, there is solid sup- 
port for what della Quadra says. He had spies 
verywhere; and when the French ambassador 
ad not so much as discovered that Arran was 
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in England, della Quadra knew he was hidden 
in Cecil’s house, and that the Queen had seen 
him. When della Quadra first spoke of Lord 
Robert’s sending to poison his wife, Arran was 
in Scotland with a promise of a marriage that 
would not only “ make the King of France’s 
head ache ”—as Elizabeth had sworn it should 
—but also the head of Lord Robert. 

On July 28th, 1560, Cecil returned from 
Scotland, the Treaty of Edinburgh, by which 
the French were to quit Scotland, being signed, 
and the Scots Lords determined to carry 
through the Queen’s marriage to Arran “ with 
tooth and nail.” Cecil’s triumph was short. 
Disfavour awaited him, and Robert reigned 
supreme. On August 24th—four days before 
Amye wrote to her tailor—Elizabeth set out on 
a Progress, leaving Cecil behind. On the 27th, 
he followed her to Basing, whence he wrote to 
Throgmorton, her ambassador in Paris, that 
he thought of retiring: “‘ I dare not write what 
I might speak. God send Her Majesty under- 
standing which shall be her surety.”” Two days 
later, he wrote to Thomas Randolph in Edin- 
burgh, and repeated the information that he 
was thinking of retirement. The letter has been 
lost, probably destroyed; but we still have 
Randolph’s answer. On September 11th— 
three days after Amye’s death—Cecil wrote to 
him again. That letter, too, has disappeared. 
But it contained what Randolph in his reply 
calls “‘. . . news which so passioned my heart 
that no grief that ever I felt was like unto it. . . . 
Both . . . and I thought it good for a time to 
keep your letters from all; it is yet no time to 
cast such doubts.” Of what ? That Robert 
had killed his wife and that the Queen would 
marry him ? 

Meanwhile, again on September 11th, della 
Quadra had written to the Duchess of Parma, 
King Philip’s representative in the Netherlands, 
saying the Queen had told him on August 3rd 
that she was resolved to marry Arran. “‘ Now” 
—he had come to Court on the 6th; but he may 
not have seen Elizabeth until the 7th or 8th— 
** she has coolly told me she does not intend to 
marry.” Afterwards he saw Cecil—who had 
probably not yet heard of Amye’s death— 
“who, I understand, is in disgrace.” As, 
indeed, he was. He told della Quadra what 
he had already told Throgmorton and 





Randolph—that he thought of retiring, that 
the Queen would be ruined by Lord Robert, 
who had made himself master both of her 
business and of her person, and intended to 
marry her. He begged him to warn the Queen, 
to persuade her not to abandon her business 
as she was doing— 


*“and then he repeated twice over that Lord 
Robert would be better in Paradise than here... 
and finally he saw they were thinking of putting 
to death Lord Robert’s wife, and that now she 
was publically reported to be ill but . . . she was 
quite well and taking care not to be poisoned.” 


Next day, the 12th, he reports the Queen, 
on her return from hunting, had informed him 
Lord Robert’s wife was dead, “ or nearly so, 
and begged me to say nothing about it.” To 
which he adds a postscript: 


** Since this was written, the Queen has published 
the death of my Lady Robert, and has said in 
Italian st ha rotto il collo. She must have fallen 
down a staircase.” 


Lord Latymer,” who attributes the respon- 
sibility for the crime to della Quadra himself, 
takes the last words as his comment, and 
suggests that it was a most unlikely one to 
make unless he had some inside knowledge. 
Kervyn de Lettenhove, on the other hand, 
summarizing della Quadra’s letter, says Eliza- 
beth vient d’annoncer que Lady Dudley s était 
rompu le col, par suite d’une chute d’escalier, a ce 
qu’on raconte. Whatever the truth may have 
been, that was what the world was to be told. 
If della Quadra had had a hand in the affair, 
he would have been promptly dismissed, as 
years later Mendoza was dismissed for plotting 
with the Catholics. For all the world knew 
of Elizabeth’s relations with Robert; and the 
death of his wife, mysterious and opportune, 
touched her honour, as well as his, to the quick. 

In the Pepysian Library are copies of five 
letters, said to have passed between Robert and 
his kinsman and servant, Thomas Blount, at 
the time of Amye’s death. At the end of each 
are the initials of the supposed writer, in one 
case the “‘ copyist ” having put R.D. in mistake 
for T.B. and then written T.B. over it. The 
question is why the originals were not preserved 


2 Blackwood’s Magazine, March, 1932. ‘‘ The 
Mystery of Amye Robsart.”’ 


as proof of Robert’s innocence. The answ: 
may be that these “ copies ” are but doctore | 
versions of the original texts. Froude sugges 
that, before Robert sent Blount to Cumnor c ) 
September gth, the day after Amye died, | 
had heard something to alarm him. Counsel fi 
the prosecution, however, might argue that | 
had arranged for Amye’s murder and was senc 
ing Blount to find out if it had been successful! 
accomplished and—a matter of great impor' 
ance to him—what people were saying. 
According to the unconvincing tale thes: 
letters tell, Blount had hardly left Windso: 
when Bowes, another servant, arrived with the 
news that Amye was dead, “ & as he saith ”— 


to quote Robert—* by a fall from a pair of 


stairs. Little other understanding can I have 
of him.” Yet Blount, who had met Bowes on 
the way, says he had told him much more— 
that Amye had sent all the servants to Abingdon 
Fair: that she had been angry with Mrs. Oding- 
sells, who had refused to go, “‘ Sunday being 
no day for a gentlewoman ”: and that, when 
Amye was asked who would dine with her if all 
went, she said, “ Mrs. Owen.” The most 
natural thing for Robert to do would have been 
to hasten at once to Cumnor, or to recall 
Blount for further instructions. Blount, indeed, 
might have turned back on his own initiative. 
He did not even press on to Cumnor, but put 
up at an inn in Abingdon, where, alleging that 
he was bound for Gloucestershire, he asked the 
landlord what the news might be. The land- 
lord was cautious: Lord Robert’s wife was 
dead. How ? By a fall from a pair of stairs, he 
heard. How did that happen ? He “ knew 
not ’—although he had had a whole day in 
which to learn. Lady Robert’s people should 
know something, Blount suggested, aware 
that the answer would be that they had been al! 
at the Fair. How had that happened ? “ It is 
said here ”—still the landlord was cautious— 
“she rose that day ”—only yesterday—“ ver) 
early ... and would suffer none to tarry at home. 
And thereof is much judged ”—that is to say. 
was considered a very strange thing for her to 
have done. Next day Blount went on to Cum- 
nor, to hear, he says, the same tale from Amye’: 
maid Pinto, “ who doth dearly love her.” He 
asked whether she supposed that Amye had 
died by chance or by villainy. By chance, the 
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Queen Elizabeth I in youth, by Zucchero, 
at Parham Park 


aid answered. She would not hear of Blount’s 
suggestion of suicide. In these letters Blount 
never says he has seen Amye’s body or ques- 
ned Forster or his wife, or Mrs. Odingsells 
10, if in truth she refused to go to the Fair, 
ust have been at home, or Mrs. Owen with 
vom, it was said, Amye was to dine. Someone 
d called in the coroner, who must have been 
mes Fyssher, Mayor of Abingdon; for, by 
: Charter of Philip and Mary, the Mayor was 


+ 
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ex officio a justice of the peace and coroner. 
Some of the jury were already in the house. 
Wise and able men Blount thought them, and 
—some of them being enemies of Forster— 
likely to fix the crime on him. The landlord at 
the inn, on the other hand, had said Forster’s 
honesty “‘ doth much curb the evil thoughts of 
the people.” 

Blount had had a letter from Robert by 
then, written on the day that Blount left and 














By courtesy of P. J. Frewin, Esq. Photo: Blinkhorn, Banbury 


Staircase at Lower Whitley, said to have been taken 


from Cumnor Place 


Bowes arrived. He says no word of grief for 
Amye. His chief concern is what the “ malici- 
ous world ” will say about him. He wishes 
“the very plain truth to be known”; and 
Blount, “‘ as now my special trust is in you,” 
is to use “‘ all devices and means ”’ to discover it. 
He urges—what he must have known was by 
law compulsory—the viewing of the body, the 
calling of the coroner, the summoning of the 
jury, “the discreetest and most substantial 
men.” Naturally, he asks Blount to let him 
know with all speed how the matter stands; for 
it “ doth marvellously trouble me, considering 
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my case in many ways.” A postscript adds thar 
he has sent for Amye’s half-brother Joh» 
Appleyard “and other of her friends to t 
there.” The first part of Blount’s reply is 
mere repetition of Robert’s words abo. 
coroners and juries. “‘ The only advertisemer: 
I can give to your Lordship at this time,” he 
adds needlessly, “is, too true it is my Lady 
dead, and, as it seemeth, by a fall, yet how or 
which way I cannot learn.” A statement from 
which we might infer that he was being carefi 
not to enquire too closely. And, just as he had 
tried to lead Pinto to say it was a case of 
suicide, so now he tells Robert that the tales he 
hears of Amye make him think “she had a 
strange mind in her.” In a postscript, he 
observes Robert has done well to send for 
Appleyard; but he says nothing about “ other 
of her friends ” as Robert called them. Yet of 
friends and relations Amye had plenty. 
Although her father and mother were dead, 
there was her half-brother, Arthur Robsart 
(whom Robert mentions later), Edward Walpole, 
husband of her aunt Lucy Robsart, and her 
cousins John and Tyrry Walpole, who had been 
out with Robert in the Lady Jane rebellion. 
There were her mother’s people at Camber- 
well, and close at hand, at Denchworth or 
Blagrove, the Hydes, with whom both she and 
Robert had stayed. Blount wrote on the 11th, 
the day della Quadra sent word of Amye’s 
death to the Duchess of Parma, and Cecil 
despatched to Randolph the news that “so 
passioned ” his heart that no previous grife 
“ was like unto it ’—news which he thought it 
well not to spread; for “‘ it is yet no time to cast 
such doubts.” 

When Robert wrote next day, it was from 
Kew whither the Queen had banished him, a 
false move on her part since it would imply she 
thought him guilty. He now sends a message to 
the jury, requiring them to “ earnestly, care- 
fully, and truly deal in this matter... . And if 
it fall out a chance,” then to give their verdict 
accordingly and, if a villainy “‘ (as God forbid 
so mischievous or wicked body should liv: 
then to find it so.” But he does not ask how the 
body was found or by whom, or what Forster 
thinks, or whether Mrs. Owen had, in fac 
dined with Amye, or when she had last see 
her. 
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Again he wrote, to say he had had a letter 
rom one Smythe. . . that seemeth to be the 
foreman of the jury ” who tells him “ it doth 
p.ainly appear a very misfortune ”’—a 
statement that, Robert confesses, “‘ doth much 
satisfy and quiet me.” Smythe is a common 
name; but it may have been more than a coin- 
cidence that, some years later, when Apple- 
yard was declaring he had, for Robert’s sake, 
covered the murder of his sister, there should 
appear among Forster’s orders to tradesmen 
one for four ells of black taffeta for a gown 
“ which my Lord doth give to Mr. Smythe the 
Queen’s man,” and for crimson satin to 
provide a doublet for the Mayor of Abingdon, 
the same James Fyssher who had been both 
Mayor and coroner at the time of Amye’s 
death. 
When more than twenty years had elapsed, 
a book, whose lengthy title is more conveniently 
shortened to Leycester’s Commonwealth, was 
published secretly “for fear of some future 
flourish of the ragged staff.”” The author, who- 
ever he was, is said to have got his information 
from Cecil. Certainly, no one but Cecil or his 
secretaries, or Throgmorton or his secretary, 
Robert Jones, could have known that, a few 
weeks after Amye’s death, Throgmorton wrote 
to Cecil that Mary, Queen of Scots, had 
said the Queen of England was about to marry 
horsekeeper, who had killed his wife to 
make a place for her. Cecil, again, had told 
della Quadra that Amye was taking care not to 
be poisoned. “. .. It is not also unlikely,” 
Leycester’s Commonwealth states, “that he 
Robert) prescribed unto Sir Richard Verney 
. that he should first attempt to kill her by 
poison.” It goes on to assert that “ old Doctor 
Bayly ” of Oxford “ reported for most certain 
that there was a practice in Cumnor among the 
conspirators to have poisoned the poor lady 
” and, sending for him, “ desired him to 
persuade her to take some little potion at his 
hands . . . meaning to have added also some- 
hat of their own.” But he, “seeing their 
sreat importunity and the small need which 
the good lady had of physic . . . flatly denied 
their request . . . lest if they had poisoned her 
ider the name of his potion, he might have 
ter been hanged for a cover of their sin...” 
There is no doubt that the author is some- 


** The death-bell thrice was heard to ring, 
An aeriel voice was heard to call, 
And thrice the raven flapp’d its wing 
Around the towers of Cumnor Hall.” —Scott. 


The Death of Amye Robsart : a Victorian 
version of the tragedy, by W. F. Yeames 


what too venomous in his attack. But, evidently, 
he studied Robert’s character; for he speaks of 
his ambition, pride, falsehood and treachery, 
of his descent from “ a tribe of traitors ” and 
of the methods he employed with women: 


** |. . for first his lordship hath a special fortune, 
that when he desireth any woman’s favour, then 
what person so ever standeth in his way, hath the 
luck to die quickly. . .. When his Lordship was in 
full hope to marry her Majesty, and his owne 
wife stood in his light . . . he did but send her aside 








to the house of his servant Forster of Cumnor by 

Oxford, where shortly after shee had the chance 

to fall from a paire of staires and so to breake her 

neck, but yet without hurting the hood that stood 
upon her head. 

Such is the tale believed in Robert’s life- 
time. “ She was found murthered (as all Men 
know) by the Coroners Inquest,” Leycester’s 
Commonwealth boldly states. A tale that 
Robert could have at once proved false by 
publishing the coroner’s verdict. Was it 
because too many knew the truth that nothing 
was done ? Cecil and his spies: della Quadra 
and his: Mrs. Owen: the servants at Cumnor 
Place, for no house in those days would have 
been left servantless, nor would the porter have 
been allowed to desert his post at the gate: the 
jury, the record of whose verdict, if it was ever 
given, has disappeared. 

In Paris, Throgmorton was at his wits’ end, 
wishing himself “ either dead or hence.” For 
** some let not to say what religion is this that a 
subject shall kill his wife, and the Prince not 
only bear withal but marry him ?” In despera- 
tion, he sent over his secretary Jones to see 
Elizabeth herself. Boldly, he spoke of Amye’s 
death. She said “ the matter had been tried 
in the country and found to the contrary of 
that (which) was reported ”; the Lord Robert 
was at Court at the time, “‘ and none of his at 
the attempt at his wife’s house, and that it fell 
out as should neither touch his honesty nor 
her honour.” 

‘“ None of his”: it is not Forster, but Sir 
Richard Verney, whom Leycester’s Common- 
wealth incriminates. But why, out of all 
Robert’s friends and followers, should the 
author have fixed on him. Some time in 
April—Verney’s answer is dated the 2oth— 
when the English troops were in Scotland and 
the chance of the Queen’s marriage to Arran 
loomed nearer, Robert had written to Verney 
asking him to come to him. Verney replied he 
could not come at once, lacking both health and 
wealth, but that “... both I and anything else 
mine are and always shall be to my best power 
advanced in any your affairs or commandment 
when opportunity offereth.” A few months 
afier Amye’s death he was made Sheriff of 
Warwickshire. 

She had died on September 8th. On the 
r2th, her body, according to the Heralds’ 
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account of her funeral, was “ secretly brought ” 
to Gloucester (now Worcester) College, Oxfor:, 
two days before Blount had left for Windso-, 
breakfasting at Abingdon with “one or two 
of the jury.” But full pomp attended h:r 
funeral. Appleyard, “in his longe gown, and 
his hood on his head,” bearing a banner, 
the only relation of Amye’s mentioned : 
being present. All others named were friencs 
of the Queen or kin to Robert. Marge: 
Norreys was chief mourner, her train being 
borne by “ Mrs. Buteller the younger, she 
being assysted by Sir Richard Blunte, Knight.” 
There followed her sister Isabel Wenman, 
Lady Pollard, Frances D’Oyly and “ Mrs. 
Buteller the elder’ —was the last-named “Bald 
Butler’s wife”’ who, according to Leycester’s 
Commonwealth, “ gave out the whole ” story of 
Amye’s death “a little before she died” ?— 
Mrs. Blunte and Mrs. Mutlow. But the Wal- 
poles are not mentioned, nor are the Hydes who 
were so near at hand. William Hyde of Dench- 
worth had died three years ago; but his brother 
Oliver was alive and member of parliament for 
Abingdon until Anthony Forster succeeded him 
in 1572. 

The Heralds, the Garter-King-at-Arms, 
Clarencieux, Lancaster and Rouge Croix, all 
attended, the choir of St. Mary’s “ in surplesses 
singing,” members of the University, two and 
two, poor men and women in gowns to the 
number of iiij**,’ gentlemen two and two, 
yeomen two and two, and the Mayor of Oxford 
“and his brethren.” Eight tall yeomen and 
four assistants bore the coffin from Gloucester 
College to St. Mary’s, “ for that the way was 
farre ’; and at each corner walked a gentleman 
bearing a banerolle. Dr. Francis Babington, 
Robert’s chaplain, preached a sermon on the 
text Beati mortui qui in Domino moriuntu 
referring by a slip—if Leycester’s Common- 
wealth is to be believed—to her who had been 
“so pitifully murdered.” Robert raised no 
monument to her, hoping perhaps that he: 
story would be forgotten. Only a tablet on th: 
lowest step of the chancel—set there in 1874 
by the Vicar, the Rev. J. W. Burgon—records 
that “. . . at the upper end of this Quire wa: 
buried Amy Robsart, wife of Lord Robert 
Dudley, K.G. Sunday, 22nd September, A.D. 
1560.” 




















fames Watt and the Tea Kettle 


A MYTH JUSTIFIED 
By ERIC ROBINSON 
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Fames Watt, as a child, observing the action of a steaming 
tea kettle. Engraving after R. W. Buss 


4 HE HEADMASTER OF ETON has written in a 
[ Historical Association pamphlet 
about what he calls “‘ The Undergrowth 

' History,” by which he means those tradi- 
‘onal stories about history which we all learnt 
children: Alfred and the cakes, Bruce and the 
vider, Drake playing bowls on Plymouth Hoe, 
id many others. Dr. Birley examines some 
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of these stories and finds in them varying 
degrees of probability. He then concludes with 
an interesting paragraph in which he says that 
the twists and turns of Life 
“produce dramatic episodes, tragic or 
comic, pathetic or just plain exciting, and 
moments which test men and women, so 
that their true character is displayed. These 
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Extract from Watt’s notebook, begun about 1765 


make good stories, which men feel instinc- picture of Watt, instead of perpetuating t/e 
tively to be significant, and much of the unfounded story of his playing as a boy with 
significance of History will be lost if they are the steam issuing from the spout of a kettle, 
ignored.” he might limn the young workman in his 

The history of science is also rich in such leathern apron with the separate condense! 

stories; Francis Bacon stuffing a chicken in the on his lap and Robison? trying to quiz 

snow, Newton and the apple, Watt and the him.” 


kettle; and these stories may be equally valu- 
able for their demonstration of some historical 
truth. Most academic authorities, however, 
do not accept them in such a friendly spirit. 
For example, H. W. Dickinson, in his book 
James Watt, Craftsman & Engineer says on 
page 40;! 

“Tf an artist ever wishes to paint a genre 

1 My italics. 


It is more than possible that Dickinson had in 
mind the print (see p. 261) which used to hang 
at Doldowlod, the younger James Watt’s home, 
when Dickinson was working on the paper: 


there. In a similar spirit, the monumental life 


of James Watt by H. W. Dickinson and Rhys 


2 John Robison, 1739-1805, lecturer in Chemistr} 
at Glasgow and later Professor of Natural Philosoph' 
at Edinburgh. 
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Jenkins has no mention of tea-kettles at all, 
and previously one has put that to its credit. 

I first began to wonder whether there might 
not after all be some truth in the story when I 
came across eighteen months ago at Doldowlod 
a piece of paper in Watt’s handwriting entitled 
‘‘ Experiments on Latent Heat by James Watt, 
Birmingham, 23rd Feb 1781.” The account 
of the experiments begins; 

‘* A pipe of copper was provided about 5 feet 

long, 3 inches of one of its ends bent down- 

wards ... The straight end of the pipe was 
fixed on the spout of a Tea Kettle* from which 
the Pipe inclined upwards, so that the Bent 
end was about 2 feet higher than the spout 
of the Tea Kettle. The Tea Kettle was 
filled with water halfway up the entry of the 
spout; the Lid was fixed Steam tight with 
some Oatmeal Dough . . . etc., etc.” 
This of course was not about James Watt as a 
boy, but it did show him as a man conducting 
experiments with a kettle on the effect of steam, 
and improvising apparatus for his experiments 
with the genius of a true scientist. The oatmeal 
dough and the tea-kettle provide a very homely 
note. 

The probability of the story about Watt’s 
childhood experiences with the kettle also seems 
to be increased when examined closely. The 
version which one usually hears is that James 
Watt, as a boy, noticed that the steam was 
forcing up the lid of a boiling kettle and con- 
ceived the idea of harnessing steam-power. 
This may be linked with the common belief 
that Watt invented the steam engine; a belief 
which ignores the work of Newcomen and 
Savery. In Samuel Smiles’s Lives of the 
Engineers, however, a slightly different form of 
the story appears, and Smiles makes it clear 
that he has derived his version from M. 
Arago’s Eloge de James Watt. This is how the 
story occurs in Smiles; 

“On another occasion he was reproved by 

Mrs. Muirhead, his aunt, for his indolence 

at the tea-table. ‘James Watt,’ said the 

worthy lady, ‘ I never saw such an idle boy 
as you are: take a book or employ yourself 
usefully; for the last hour you have not 
spoken one word, but taken off the lid of that 
kettle and put it on again, holding now a cup 


8 My italics. 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery 


JAMES WATT, 1736-1819, by C. F. von Breda (detail) 


and now a silver spoon over the steam, 

watching how it rises from the spout, catch- 

ing and counting the drops it falls into ’.” 
Smiles also takes issue with Arago over his 
interpretation of the incident, and says that 
young James Watt was probably as idle as he 
seemed. It would be a brave man, however, 
who would claim to know when the inventive 
faculty is at rest and when it is active. Now 
where does this story originate ? M. Arago, 
while writing his éloge, corresponded steadily 
with the younger James Watt, son of the 
engineer. In addition, they met in Paris and 
talked the book over together. Among the 
letters preserved at Doldowlod is one from Dr. 
James Gibson, at Heathfield, to James Watt 











* Art and the 


From 


The dazzling possibilities of locomotion by steam. 


junior, at Aston Hall, dated October 8th, 1834. 
On the outside of the letter, James Watt junior 
has written “ Reports anecdotes of my father’s 
boyhood from Miss Jane Campbell. Copy sent 
to M*. Arago 26 Oct".” Miss Jane Campbell 
was the daughter of Mrs. Marion Campbell, 
first cousin of James Watt and a childhood play- 
mate of his. When the story was sent on to M. 
Arago, the engineer’s son said that he had no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of the story. This 
is how the facts are related in Dr. Gibson’s 
letter; 
“When a boy at school he had not robust 
health whereupon the School Master 
recommended him to be withdrawn for a 
time & sent to the country to recover his 
health—while the elders were at table the 
subject of this é/oge was found sitting by the 
parlour fire holding a plate (which he had 
filched off the table) to the spout of the 
boiling tea kettle noticing carefully the dis- 
tances at which the steam condensed when 
it came in contact with the cold plate—who 
can say but this gave him first the idea of the 





Indus 
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trial Revolution,"’ by F. D. Klingender, Noel 


Coloured engraving c. 1830 


power & elasticity of steam ?—This is not 

exactly the way Miss Jane Campbell told 

the story but the facts are the same—.” 
The story is essentially the same as in Smiles’s 
account, and the story is proved to have 
originated from a close relation and childhood 
friend of James Watt. 

But it was a small notebook, which I recently 
discovered at Doldowlod, that proved to be the 
most interesting piece of evidence on this 
subject. It is about 63 by 34 inches and does 
not appear at first sight to be promising 
material, although it is in James Watt’s own 


handwriting. The first entry is headed Copal 


Varnish and takes up pages 1-5; page 6 is blank: 
and on page 7 the writing continues, without 
any heading except the date 1765. This is a1 
account of James Watt’s very first experiments 
in steam. I believe that it has not been used 
before, except by James Watt junior, whi 
evidently quoted from it to Arago. Unfor 
tunately, it does not deal with the separatc 
condenser; but it does give a great deal oi 
interesting evidence about other experiments or 














eam, only a few years after they were under- 
ken. Facing page 21, Watt has written a note 
hich says that the experiments “ hereafter 


,arrated preceded many of those which are 


tained in the foregoing pages, but in what 


order it is impossible now to tell, but they were 
made prior to 1765.” In this notebook, our old 
friend the tea-kettle crops up once or twice. 
First, in connection with his study of the boiler 
in Jonathan Sisson’s engine, Watt says that an 
idea occurred to him from the ordinary tea- 
kitchen or tea-kettle; 


“‘T had often observed that the best way of 
heating bodies was to bring them in contact 
with burning fuel. The great distance from 
the fire to the boyler in the fire engine 
seemed in consequence to be wrong. After 
many fruitless thoughts on the subject J saw 
no boyler so perfect in that respect as the 
common tea kitchen (an Invention for which 
we are beholden to the Chinese). Here the 
fuel is always in contact with the sides of the 
boyler containing the water...” 


This tea-kettle gave him the model for a boiler 
which he constructed 
for his steam engine. A 
little later in the note- 
book, he describes his 


independent discovery 
of the facts of Latent 
Heat, though the theory, 
which explained the 
facts, he learnt from his 
friend, customer, and 
partner, Dr. Joseph 
Black: 
“I found that the 
Quantity of water 
used for projection 
in fire engines was 
much greater than I 
thought was neces- 
sary to cool the 
Quantity of water 
contained in the 
Steam down to be- 
low the boiling 
point.” 


* My italics. 


He is concerned here with condensing the 
steam in the cylinder, so that the piston may 
move back along the cylinder. 








“I mixed 1 part of boiling water with 30 
parts of Cold water. I found it only heated 
to the arithmetical mean between the two 
heats & that it was scarcely sensibly heated 
to the finger. I took a bent Glass tube & 
inverted it into the nose of a tea kettle, the 
other end being immersed in Cold water. 
I found on making the kettle boil that tho’ 
there was only a small increase of the water 
in [the] Refrigeratory that it was become 
boiling hot. This I was surprized at & on 
telling it to Dr. Black & asking him if it was 
possible that water under the form of steam 
could contain more heat than it did when 
water He told me that had long been a tenet 
of his & explained to me his thoughts on the 
subject, & in about a week after he tryed 
the experiment with the still.” 


In the text there is Watt’s little sketch of the 
tea-kettle (see p. 262). The scientific collabora- 
tion between Joseph Black and James Watt was 


a long and fruitful one; 
and certainly James 
Watt’s experiments on 
latent heat gave to 
Black’s theory a pre- 
cision that it might 
otherwise have lacked. 

So it appears that, 
throughout his life, 
James Watt was in- 
terested in the common 
tea-kettle, and _ that, 
though the contexts I 
have mentioned refer to 
steam-condensation and 
latent heat, it would be 
a very rash man who 
would now flatly deny 
the story of a small 
Scots boy watching a 
kettle-lid rise and 
dreaming, by his 
fireside, of steam 
pressure and the steam 
engine. 


By courtesy of the Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery 
DR. JOSEPH BLACK, 1728-1799 
Wax relief by F. Tasste 





By PETER GREEN 


Two Gentlemen of Rome 


THE ELDER AND THE YOUNGER PLINY 


In the writings of the Plines, 


uncle and nephew, “ the ancient 


world and our own leap together 


across the centuries.” 


O MOST OF US—EVEN, I SUSPECT, to many 
classical scholars—the Elder and Younger 
Pliny are nebulous, mildly eccentric 
figures, hovering on the fringes of Roman his- 
tory, only brought into the limelight by 
accident. We know that the Elder Pliny was 
killed—an early martyr to the scientific spirit— 
while observing the eruption of Vesuvius in 
A.D. 79, the same eruption that preserved 
Pompeii. We may laugh over that fantastic 
omnium gatherum the Natural History. But 
how many of us have read it ? As for the 
nephew, he remains fixed in our minds as a 
fussy Governor of Bithynia, who corresponded 
with Trajan about the political implications of 
the Christian religion.’ Yet in their lives and 
in their works, both uncle and nephew provide 
important evidence about the critical social 
period through which they lived. 
‘We are inclined to imagine—it is an under- 
standable, but fatal, mistake—that the ancient 


1 Letters 10.96: ‘“‘ I could discover nothing more 
than depraved and excessive superstition.”” Trajan’s 
reply contains a noteworthy comment on the use of 
anonymous informers: “It is introducing a very 
dangerous precedent, and by no means agreeable to 
the spirit of the age.’ Yet his successor Hadrian 
made use of secret police and the agent provocateur. 
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world was socially static: that not only in dress, 
diet and language, but also public behaviour, 
there was little to choose between Periclean 
Athens and Hellenistic Alexandria, between 
Republican and Imperial Rome. In reality, 
constant, radical changes occurred—as radical 
as those in England between the sixteenth and 
eighteenth centuries—and the pattern of poli- 
tical and private life varied from generation to 
generation. The Elder Pliny, born in Tiberius’ 
reign, must have met men who remembered 
the Republic; he lived on through the eventful 
years of Caligula and Nero; he survived the 
“year of the Four Emperors” and died a 
month or two later than Vespasian. The period 
during which he flourished coincides with a 
gross outburst of licentious luxury which in his 
nephew’s time, under Nerva and Trajan, had 
largely abated. 

But it was the suppression of the Republican 
government, after years of bloody anarchy, and 
its replacement by an autocratic Emperor, 
that most profoundly affected the Roman way 
of life during the first century A.D. However 
hard Augustus might strive to maintain the 
polite fiction of joint rule with the Senate, the 
ultimate authority was himself; and Romans, 
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“ The Villas of Pliny the Younger, 


es. Sis 


" Columbia University Press, 1924 


The Laurentine Villa of Pliny the Younger, A.D. 62-113, some twenty miles south of Rome, 
from a reconstruction by Bouchet, 1852 


who had found the very name of King abhor- 
rent, now bowed before an Imperial master. 
Hitherto their ambitions had found an outlet 
in political or military achievement. Now 
Senate and Forum could offer little but the 
empty simulacrum of power; and ambition 
was perilously liable to be interpreted as /ése- 
majesté. New outlets had to be found. 

The cult of litigation was one answer. The 
Romans had always been legally minded; and 
the advocate’s profession was one of the few 
that a nobly born citizen could practise with- 
out stigma. Under the Empire, the number of 
law-suits swelled astronomically; both Augus- 
tus and Vespasian had to deal with chronic 
congestion in the courts. Throughout the 
century Forum and Basilica re-echoed to 
the speeches of pleaders, the barracking of the 
public, and the raucous clamour of professional 
claqueurs. Both Plinies, among their other 
Cuties, practised at the bar. The nephew, who 
specialized in inheritance cases, has left us a 
vivid picture of the crowded court-room, the 
interminable rhetorical haranguing, the poor 

oustics, the packed crowds of onlookers. 
\ nder the arcades of the Julian Basilica, where 
!liny held his briefs, have been found roughly 
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scratched draught-boards: we can imagine the 
idlers killing time between cases. 

In Republican times, the major preoccupa- 
tion of a well-born Roman had been negotium— 
public affairs—because he had good expecta- 
tion of taking an active and influential part in 
them: he might, with luck and judgment, 
achieve the supreme power of the consulship. 
The porcus Epicuri, who contracted out of 
public life, was morally inferior. But when, 
under the Emperors, the civic horizon abruptly 
contracted, the character of megotium altered. 
A magistrate was now little more than an 
Imperial servant; oratory was robbed of its 
political force; law became increasingly a 
matter of private suits. Thus the appeal of 
negotium was considerably lessened. It still 
drew its honest servants, among them the two 
Plinies; but more and more the Senatorial and 
Equestrian classes, financially independent, 
politically impotent, were turning to the claims 
of otium—leisure intelligently used. Cicero was 
one of the first to suggest that otium should be 
devoted to literary pursuits; but he has doubts 
about it as a full-time occupation. By A.D. 100 
the position has altered considerably. The 
Younger Pliny regards public duties as a 








Pern or n nistische Kunst in Pompeii,” Berlin, 19 


Domestic life in the first century A.D.; mosaic of cat and bird from the Casa del Fauno, Pompeii 


tiresome burden that keep him from his true 
interests: the pursuit of learning in rural 
seclusion. Rome is crowded with ardeliones— 
social butterflies with nothing to do but kill 
time and meddle in other people’s affairs. It is 
an age of aesthetic rentiers. 

The temptation was almost irresistible. For 
over a century wealth and luxury had tumbled 
into the Roman’s lap: provinces from Asia to 
Spain supplied him with gold, objets d’art, and 
an inexhaustible market of skilled or unskilled 
slaves. Now, bored by irresponsibility, aesthe- 
tically immature, juridical rather than creative 
by temperament, he laboriously set about 
imitating the literary, philosophical and artistic 
tastes of the Greeks he had benevolently sub- 
jugated. If the Emperor overshadowed Rome 
politically, Greece did so culturally: the impact 
of Greek literature had stunted the organic 
growth of Roman writing, and left sprouting 
only the branch labelled “ satire.” 

Conscious of their own inferiority, yet 
fiercely resenting it—as Lucretius had pointed 
out, Latin was inadequate to express Greek 
philosophical thought — Roman Jittérateurs 
spent half their time slavishly imitating Greek 
models, and the rest abusing and sneering at 
the Greeks, their slippery adaptability, their 
deceit and greed, their thoroughly un-Roman 
morals. For a short period in the Golden Age 


of Augustus, Rome found her individual voice, 
which expressed thanksgiving for peace after a 
century of internecine conflict, and an epic 
sense of her own destiny to rule the nations. 
But, all too soon, the Aeneid and the great 
Horatian odes themselves became classics, to 
be imitated and expounded: the creative 
impulse had died—as it always dies—under an 
autocratic censorship. 

Roman writers now had leisure, but lacked 
inspiration. Granted their social and political 
condition, it is nard to see what else could be 
expected of them but Alexandrian epic, 
occasional verses, polite correspondence (taste- 
fully edited for publication), lampoons, 
memoirs, scissors-and-paste works of scholar- 
ship. The political gag could only be removed 
when dealing with condemned figures of the 
past; the venomous assaults on the dead by 
Lucan, Tacitus and Juvenal reveal the immense 
restraints under which they laboured. It is a 
melancholy spectacle, but not without its 
parallels. What is surprising is the degree to 
which the sense of public duty still persisted. 
Nothing corrects Tacitus’ lurid canvas better 
than the lives of the Plinies; notorious excep- 
tions—such as Sejanus—tend to overshadow 
the honest rule. 

Neither the Elder Pliny nor his adopted 
nephew were native to Rome; and this 














caracteristic. 


It was Rome, as a political and 
r.oral centre, that had so signally degenerated 
c uring the Social and Civil Wars: conservative 
riral Italy, cut off by poor communications, 
r-tained a far stronger feeling for the antique 
\ rtues*—a fact that Augustus was quick to 
recognize. During the following years, the 
prejudice against countrymen and provincials 
vho rose to high office was steadily broken 
down: Trajan himself was a Spaniard. Such 
men increasingly carried the main burden of 
Imperial administration; and the Plinies were 
typical of them. They belonged to the Eques- 
trian nobility; and, while this rank offered 
important posts in its own right (including the 
Governorship of Egypt), the Young Pliny 
could, and did, ascend from it to the Senatorial 
cursus honorum. His uncle was more modest— 
and too busy. Within the Imperial framework, 
however, they both still upheld the Republican 
tradition of public service combined with 
fruitful leisure. 

Whatever their personal foibles, the back- 
ground to their daily life was much the same 
for uncle and for nephew. Augustus had 
boasted that he found Rome brick and left her 
marble; certainly during the first century A.D. 
Rome’s_ physical appearance considerably 
altered. It was an age of construction and 
expansion. New baths and theatres and temples, 
huge blocks of flats many storeys high, all 
pointed to an increase of both wealth and 
population; yet the fire service remained hope- 


>Cf. R. E. Smith, The Failure of the Ronan 
Republic (1955), pp. 140ff. 


lessly inadequate, the water-supply irregular, 
and sanitation primitive. The “ clients ” who 
waited to pay their early morning respects on 
patron or advocate, thronging his atrium from 
the small hours, would have picked their way 
through dark and filthy streets—there was no 
system of street lighting—and would later 
return to rickety tenements and inadequate 
meals of pulse-porridge and cheap vegetables.* 

From our point of view, the picture of a 
gentleman’s life, whether under Nero or 
Trajan, presents an odd blend of luxury and 
extreme discomfort. The main article of 
furniture remained the bed; there were few 
chairs—though the Younger Pliny kept some 
in a private chamber for his special friends— 
and practically no tables as we understand the 
word today. Lighting was poor, glass for 
windows non-existent, soap as such unheard 
of. Even at the height of excess during Nero’s 
reign, standards of dress were comparatively 
simple and uniform. One needed many changes 
of clothes—often several a day in summer. 
We hear of scarlet cloaks and gay evening 
dinner-robes; but there is nothing to compare 
with the peacock exuberance of the Renais- 
sance. Roman luxury mainly manifested itself 
in rare food, spices, jewellery and, above all, 
in the enjoyment of country estates. 

We should not forget that most of the 
Roman’s day was spent out of doors: that the 
average rentier, or official off duty, drifted 


* The Romans were, indeed, vegetarians by 
nature; soldiers complained when compelled to eat 
meat by the exigencies of a campaign. 
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Mosaic of Nilotic animals and birds from the Casa del Fauno, Pompeii 
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Mosaic of street musicians, by Dioskourides of Gamos, from the “ Villa of Cicero,” Pompeii 


from courts to Forum, from Forum to baths, 
paying visits, passing time in the gymnasium, 
gossiping, perhaps witnessing a will or listen- 
ing to a literary recital. Only in the evening 
would he return home to entertain his friends 
at dinner, with music or dancers during the 
meal and a philosophical discussion to follow it. 
The Younger Pliny several times expresses his 
desire to escape from this stultifying social 
round: it must, indeed, have been even more 
exhausting than legal practice. 

Against such purposeless dilettantism, his 
uncle set an example of hard work and rectitude 
that it would be hard.to surpass, whatever 


reservations we may have about its ultimate 
value. Not content with procuratorships in 
Spain and Africa, a cavalry command during 
the German Wars, and a place on Vespasian’s 
Privy Council, this corpulent, asthmatic old 
man contrived, at the same time, to be a pro- 
digious polymath. Up at midnight, or a little 
later in winter, only pausing for meals and a 
short nap, he would work on until the evening 
—reading, excerpting, cross-indexing. He was 
read to in the bath and at dinner; and he was 
very short with those who wasted precious 
moments that might have added to his store of 
knowledge. His vast labours filled his more 























iidolent nephew with a mixture of awe and 
guilt. 
Yet he remains a pathetic—and by no means 
i olated—phenomenon. Polymaths were a 
f ature of the age; there was an emotional need 
for them, as Varro had already proved a century 
eirlier. With the crushing weight of Greek 
trought hanging over their numbed brains, 
tie Romans—practical, pragmatic, at sea 
among universals and abstracts—took the 
inevitable step towards self-improvement that 
such people always take: they acquired facts. 
Never, perhaps, have the magic virtues of 
knowledge for its own sake been so highly 
prized. This “ immense register” (as Gibbon 
described the Natural History) “ where Pliny 
has deposited the discoveries, the arts and the 
errors of mankind ” is a monument to its age, 
no less than to its industrious compiler. 
What are we to make of the man himself ? 

As a scholar, he is third-rate; he totally lacks 
the capacity to synthetize; and his work gives 
the impression of having been shovelled to- 
gether by some delirious magpie. As a person, 
he must have been somewhat trying. He was 
probably a bachelor—we hear of no wife, and 
had he one, she could probably not have stood 
the pace he set—but his generosity was as well- 
marked as his tetchiness. Most of his works are 
lost to us: the treatise on the javelin, the history 
of the German Wars, the linguistic studies he 
wrote under Nero, when any more controversial 
subject was highly dangerous. He is full of old 
Catonic saws: he fulminates against Greek 
xctors, Persian magicians, all new-fangled 
reign tricks. Somewhat rhetorically—it was 
commonplace of the schools—he attacks the 
nodern craze for wealth. He was crusty, bull- 
\eaded, an indefatigable /audator temporis acti; 
id, like most such, his moral indignation 
mained untempered by economic insight. 
is eccentric life reveals one answer—a not 
1olly unworthy answer—to the age’s cultural 
d spiritual poverty. 

The younger Pliny, who was eighteen when 
s uncle died, tells us far more about himself 
san any other Roman except Cicero. We 
ow the details of his career: he came to 
me from Comum, studied under Quintilian 
aad, as we have noticed, practised with some 

ccess at the bar. He walked warily during 
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Domitian’s reign; under Nerva and Trajan his 
rise was rapid. Praetor, Treasury official, 
consul suffectus (for two months only), Augur, 
President of the Tiber Conservancy Board—it 
is a solid and respectable progression. But, in 
A.D. 111, Trajan, having noticed his talent for 
accountancy, sent him out to Bithynia as 
Governor, with a special commission to over- 
haul the province’s chaotic finances. He went 
willingly enough: honour was all. He never 
saw Rome again. About three years later he 
died, probably in Nicaea; his last recorded 
letter is an apology for using the Imperial 
posting system to send his wife home. 

The life from which Trajan plucked him at 
the age of fifty was a full and pleasant one. His 
legal duties he found irksome; but they by no 
means occupied his whole time: for example, 
he always conscientiously abandoned them 
when holding an official post. He was happily 
married (for the third time), though his wife 
Calpurnia was liable to miscarriages, and their 
childlessness caused him some distress. Com- 
paratively poor by Roman standards, he was 
still worth something in the neighbourhood of 
£200,000 when he died, and could always 
afford to be generous with his debtors. He 
spent a great deal of his time away from Rome, 
especially in the summer. From July onwards, 
the sweltering, malarial atmosphere of the 
City drove the leisured out to their cool and 
tranquil country estates; Rome emptied like 
Edwardian Mayfair, and only slaves and the 
plebs urbana, ill-doctored and uncared-for, were 
left to die of tertiary fevers, plague, dysentery 
or plain malnutrition. Every respectable citizen 
—which meant every wealthy citizen, Eques 
or noble—had not one but several country 
“villas.” Pliny himself possessed properties in 
Etruria, at Laurentum and, naturally, on Lake 
Como. 

He was never happier than when in retreat 
at one of these country-houses; and in his 
correspondence he has left us detailed de- 
scriptions of them—almost the only evidence in 
our possession. The many rooms are carefully 
designed to catch the sun and avoid cold winds; 
the baths are luxuriously appointed; the 
gardens and terraces are laid out with myrtles 
and plane-trees; the walks are lined with box 
hedges, trimmed by the topiarist into animal 


shapes, or, characteristically, the letters form- 


ing Pliny’s name. There are vine-shaded 
corners where fountains play, and arbours 
where in summer a few guests can dine al 
fresco; from a window of the Como villa one 
can fish in the lake. 

Here, when free from official or legal duties, 
Pliny passed his days: hunting occasionally 
(though he took writing tablets with him as well 
as a boar-spear), correcting his speeches, read- 
ing the classics like any eighteenth-century 
gentleman, dabbling in poetry, writing inter- 
minable letters to friends or relations. These 
letters reveal him in all his moods. He emerges 
as a mild Stoic who believed in ghosts: warm- 
hearted, finicky, a self-deprecating collector of 
antiques, a devoted, if uninspired, /ittérateur. 
In some ways, his mores (we perceive after a 
little) differ remarkably from ours. His notions 
of friendship appear mercenary; he gives the 
impression of inordinate vanity. 

Neither of these assumptions is altogether 
just. As A. M. Guillemin points out:* “ /’amitié 
romaine entre intellectuels est austére et pratique 
. . . la critique est essentiellement une fonction 
de l’amitié.””’ Roman friendship had been, and 
remained, an extremely formalized and well- 
graded relationship, untouched by the senti- 
mental considerations that we attach to the 
word amicitia. Its aim was mutual assistance 
to public gloria; and its ritual resembled modern 
diplomatic protocol. The beneficium, or present, 
whatever form it took, was an acknowledged 
gesture, for which one returned thanks publicly, 
and which the donor took a legitimate pride 
and pleasure in bestowing. Under the Republic, 
beneficia largely consisted of recommenda- 
tions for political or military promotion; but, 
when Pliny wrote, these were being turned 
(as we might expect) into more personal and 
innocuous channels. Panegyrics on one’s 
literary friends, the hope of literary immortality 
after death—such are the aspirations that now 
occupy men’s minds. It was just as much in 
order to ask favours for oneself—from a 
“ friend ” entitled and obliged by protocol to 
give them—as for one’s protégé. On these 
terms, much of Pliny’s supposed vanity 
emerges as a more or less legitimate conven- 
tion. 


4 Pline et la vie littératre de son temps (1929), p. 22. 


We also observe the protocol of amicitia 
work in Pliny’s literary circle, which lightene | 
so many of his leisure hours in Rome. The: 
private literary clubs were numerous; and the » 
seem scarcely to have overlapped. Pliny an 
Tacitus, two close friends, were the leadir : 
figures in their own, which numbered abou 
fifty in all. Besides Suetonius, the only othe 
notable member was Martial; and he seems 1 
have been an amicus minor on the fringe of th 
group, tolerated but patronized. Juvenal, a 
exact contemporary, is—not altogether sur 
prisingly—never mentioned.  Silius Italicu 
had his own circle at Naples; Statius belonge: 
to a set that gathered at the house of Lucan 
widow. 

Pliny’s circle would sometimes meet ove 
dinner, sometimes after luncheon, in a private 
room reserved for such occasions. During these 
meetings, literature or philosophy would be 
discussed in theory—style and rhetoric tended 
to bulk larger than originality of subject 
matter—and members’ work be read aloud. 
But their main function was to analyse each 
other’s work at leisure, and criticize it, ruth- 
lessly and honestly, before publication. This 
technique—“ admonition, exhortation, objur- 
gation”’—was an extension of the norma! 
responsibilities inherent in amicitia: it was 
equally applicable to one’s friend or his writings. 
The Romans lacked false pretensions as much 
as they lacked false modesty.° 

Such a life, for all its resting solidly on 
slavery® and financial independence, retains a 
certain dignity if judged by the standards of 
its own times. Pliny was an honest lawyer 
and a conscientious magistrate; his lack of 
original creative ability cannot disguise his 
very real love of literature. In Bithynia he 
shows at a disadvantage: he missed the self- 
confidence that marks a successful adminis- 


5 These conventions do much to explain the ton 
of Pliny’s notoriously unreadable Panegyric or 
Trajan: there is as much discreet “‘ admonition ” as 
fulsome praise in it. The entire concept of amicitic 
betrays a strong epicurean influence, both as regards 
its utilitarian basis and the rule of honest mutua 
criticism. Cf. A. J. Festugiére, Epicurus and His God 
(1955). p. 37; and N. W. De Witt, Epicurus and Hi 
Philosophy (1954). 

6 As an advocate, Pliny would be attended to the 
courts by at least eight slaves; his household retinue 
would be far larger, forming an almost self-contained 
community. 
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Heron in a garden ; a painting from new excavations at Pompeii 


trator, although, under the Imperial aegis, it 
was probably better to be tediously safe than 
fatally sorry. He is always peppering the 
Emperor with routine questions. “ As I have 
your permission, Sir, to address myself to you 
in all my doubts . . . ” is the ominous beginning 
of one letter; and we can forgive Trajan those 
brief and often acid replies which his Governor 
preserved with dutiful pzetas. 

So the Younger Pliny—young no longer— 
faces out of history, far away from his Tuscan 
estates and from the villas on Lake Como 
which, in an unwontedly skittish moment, he 
had christened “‘ Tragedy” and ‘‘ Comedy.” 
He had adequately fulfilled his modest ambi- 
tions; he had done the State some service. He 
Was generous to his native town, which he 
never forgot: he established a fund for the 
ecucation of free-born children, built new 
public baths, presented and endowed a library. 
His character was softer than his uncle’s; his 
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amiability merges into the ineffectual; his 
literary tastes often smack of pedantry. He was 
an ordinary, moderately intelligent, highly 
honest man, living in an age that cramped what 
talents he possessed into a rigid mould. When 
we remember the world he inhabited, we are 
not so much tolerant of his subservience as 
amazed at the integrity and sense of purpose 
with which he conducted his career. It is all 
too seldom that ancient history permits us so 
intimate a glimpse into its characters’ private 
lives. Great actors occupy the stage; yet we 
rarely see them, as we do Cicero and Pliny, en 
déshabillé. When we know that a man suffers 
from weak eyes, and composes in the dark: 
that he declaims speeches not only to improve 
his style but to strengthen his digestion: that 
he likes talking literature after supper with his 
servants, and corrects his briefs before retiring 
to bed—then the ancient world and our own 
leap together across the centuries. 













By ARTHUR WALEY 


COMMODORE An SOrn 


AT CANTON: A CHINESE 
ACCOUNT 


N 1743 H.M.S. Centurion, commanded by 
| commodore George Anson, after capturing 

a Spanish galleon of vastly superior size, 
towed her to the mouth of Canton River. 
Here Anson attempted to purchase supplies 
and refit his ship. But, for weeks on end, the 
Chinese authorities obstructed him in every 
possible way. Anson assumed they had written 
to Peking, asking for instructions, and were 
fobbing him off until they got a reply. In the 
end, however (or so the English believed), the 
Chinese were so much impressed by the courage 
and efficiency displayed by Anson and some of 
his sailors in helping to put out a fire at Canton 
that they suddenly decided to let him buy pro- 
visions, refit his ship and set out unmolested 
for England, Anson having first handed over 
to the Chinese (who were neutral in the Anglo- 
Spanish war) several hundred Spanish prisoners 
with a view to their being returned to the 
Philippines. 

One of the high officials at Canton at this 
time was a Manchu called T’o-yung. Later on, 
he was moved to Peking and here became 
intimate with the well-known poet Yuan Mei 
(1716-1797). The prose works of Yuan Mei 
contain an account of T’o-yung’s dealings with 


ADMIRAL LORD ANSON, 1697-1762, 
from Reynolds’s portrait 
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in the course of his celebrated 

voyage round the world, Anson 

was unwittingly tricked into 
acknowledging Chinese “‘ suzerainty ” 


over Britain. 


Anson in 1743, based presumably on informa- 
tion supplied by T’o-yung himself. It is, so 
far as I know, the only account of the episode 
as seen from the Chinese angle. I will first 
translate this account, and then comment 
upon it. 

In the eighth year of Ch’ien Lung (1743), 
the red-haired country (i.e., the English) 
attacked Luzon and conquered it, capturing 
about five hundred men, with whom they 
sailed to the mouth of the Canton River. There 
was great alarm in Canton; and the Governor- 
General, sending for the Provincial Treasurer 
T’o-yung, said to him: “ When outside bar- 
barians who are at war with one another 
conduct their hostilities on our very borders, 
ought we to allow it or ought we to exterminate 
them ? Which course would best further our 
national interest ?” ‘“‘ What we should do,” 

1id T’o-yung, “is to make them hand over 
1eir five hundred prisoners under the specific 
tle of Tribute and request your Excellency to 
éeal with them as he thinks fit.”” The Governor- 
General smiled ruefully. ‘“ You can only be 
joking,” he said. “ The Red Haired People are 
arbarians, but they are not fools. How can 
ou suppose that, returning as complete victors 


after their enormous voyage, they will now 
submit to being ordered about ? You advise 
this course. But would you yourself be able to 
carry it out ?” “If I were not sure that it is 
possible,” said T’o-yung, “‘ I would not have 
dared to suggest it.” “‘ If you know how it can 
be done,” said the Governor-General, looking 
more unconvinced than ever, “ tell me what 
resources you will need.” “ Very little,” said 
T’o-yung. “All I ask is that you should put 
Prefect Yin and Colonel Yang under my 
orders, and in six days I will come back and 
report. The Prefect is extremely gifted and 
intelligent; the Colonel, with his imposing 
figure and great beard, looks the typical man of 
war.” The Governor-General consented; and 
T’o-yung, sending for the Prefect, said to him: 
“You are to go to the Red Haired people and 
tell them to send in a Memorial, undertaking to 
hand over their 500 prisoners to the Governor- 
General, under the specific title of Tribute, for 
his Excellency to deal with as he thinks fit.” 


The Prefect was as much astonished as the 
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Governor-General had been, and at first raised 
some objection. “Reflect a little,” answered T’o- 
yung. “‘ These Red Haired people had to cross 
several thousand leagues of ocean in order to 
attack Luzon. It is certain that they are short 
of provisions; and, as they have encountered 
heavy storms, it is equally certain that their 
ship must need repairs, without which they 
cannot embark on the homeward voyage .. .” 
The Prefect was completely won over and went 
with Colonel Yang, who had with him five men 
in uniform and armed with cross-bows, to the 
Lion Wharf (at the mouth of the Canton River), 
where the Colonel and his men bivouacked, 
while the Prefect went to the provision mer- 
chants’ shops and privately instructed them to 
withhold all supplies. When the Red Haired 
people came to discover what was afoot, the 
Prefect said to them: “‘ We Chinese are afraid 
that rogues may be tempting you to waste your 
money on things you do not really need, and 
we are here to protect you.” The Red Haired 
people went away rather puzzled. It was soon 
observed that less and less smoke was rising 
from their cook-house, and before long their 
Commander (i.e., Commodore Anson) came 
and asked if he might speak to the Prefect. 
When he was seated, but before he had time to 























The water-castle at Canton, engraved for Drake’s ‘‘ Voyages,” 1770 
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say anything, Prefect Yin began to revile him, 
saying: “ For long past it has been a strict rule 
with us that the Bogue was to be regarded as 
the frontier of China. But now, being at war 
with another country, instead of quickly pass- 
ing the Bogue with furled ensigns, you flaunt 
your arms there. This is open rebellion. Our 
Governor-General is a man of violent disposi- 
tion and delights in warfare. We were therefore 
reluctant to tell him of your misdeeds and pre- 
ferred instead to set up a guard here, in order 
to starve you to death first, and afterwards to 
inform the Governor-General.” Upon this, 
the Commander of the Red Haired people fell 
into complete despair. He glanced at the 
Colonel; but the Colonel, signalling to him to 
be silent, his hair and beard bristling with rage, 
poured out upon him the most ferocious curses. 
More frightened than ever, the foreign Com- 
mander flung himself upon the ground, saying: 
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** It is true indeed that we are at the end of our 
resources. But we had no intention of offending 
your Heavenly Court, and I implore you to 
forgive us and tell us what we should do.” At 
this, the Prefect indicated that it would make 
a difference if the prisoners were presented a: 
tribute. “ If matters could be settled on these 
terms,” said the foreigner, weeping, “‘ I would 
indeed account it a Heavenly blessing. I beg 
of you to tell the Governor-General that | 
accept.” “I cannot do that,” said the Prefect 
“All I can do is to inform the Provincial 
Treasurer; and he might then pass on what you 
have said to the Governor-General. But these 
messages would have to pass through various 
other channels, often difficult of access. More- 
over, if, when it comes to the point, you fail tc 
carry out your side of the bargain, it will be we 
who will get into trouble. No! I dare not de 
it.” ‘* How would it be if I, the Red Haired 
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one, were myself to present a memorial to his 
Excellency, asking for provisions on these 
tems ?” When the foreigner said this, the 
P efect, pretending to make the concession 
y th the utmost reluctance, told him he might 
t The upshot was that the foreigner, with 
his cross-bow under his arm, his arrow-case on 
his back and his hands touching his forehead, 
crept on his knees into the presence of the 
Governor-General and presented a memorial in 
which he offered his five hundred prisoners as 
tribute, begging his Excellency to dispose of 
them as he deemed best. The Governor- 
General was delighted, returned the prisoners 
to Luzon, gave presents to the Red Hairs and 
allowed them to sail home to their country. 

Anson’s account, as sent to the Admiralty 
(London Gazette, June 16th), was as follows: 
“The Vice-king received me with great 
civility and politeness, and granted me every- 
thing I desired ” ! 

Yuan Mei’s account is not, of course, to be 
taken as sober history.- It is an anecdote 
strongly resembling a scene from Chinese 
drama) intended to illustrate the resourceful- 
ness and sagacity of T’o-yung and embellished 
by Yuan with touches of his own, such as 
Anson’s improbable bow and arrows. But it 
serves to correct two wrong impressions given 
by the English accounts. There is no evidence 
that the Governor-General Tsereng made any 
report to Peking about the episode until after 
Anson’s departure. He held up Anson at 
Canton not, as the English thought, because he 
was waiting for instructions from Peking, but 
in order to bring pressure to bear on Anson to 
hand over his prisoners as Tribute. Secondly, 
he let Anson go, not because of the gallantry 
of the Commodore and his men in putting out 
the fire, but because Anson had undertaken to 
hand over his prisoners. 

Anson was, of course, not aware that, by 
handing over prisoners “as Tribute,” he was 
admitting the suzerainty of China over Great 
Britain. This, from the Chinese point of view, 
vas most definitely so. Apart from ancient 
| \storical examples, the word Tribute (kung) 
‘ aplies this; for it means what an inferior offers 

a superior. The Governor-General assumed 

at Anson knew the symbolic significance of 

nding over prisoners-of-war, and that he 


would not be willing to part with them except 
under the strongest possible pressure. But in 
reality “Mr. Anson was extremely desirous 
to get rid of the Spaniards, who were a great 
incumbrance to him.” It was a typical game of 
diplomatic blind man’s buff. 

The value of Yuan Mei’s account is that it 
brings out the importance, in Chinese eyes, of 
the handing over of the Spanish prisoners. 
This the English accounts quite fail to do. But 
though there are at least four English accounts, 
the only at all extensive one is that of Richard 
Walter (Voyage Round the World, 1748). This 
has the disadvantage that Walter left the 
Centurion and returned to England before the 
episode in question; and we do not know where 
his information about subsequent happenings 
comes from. 

Prefect Yin, who figures so importantly in 
the story, was Yin Kuang-jen, at that time 
Prefect of Tungkwan, near Canton. He is well 
known both as an official 
and a writer. We owe to 
him the standard account 
of the Portuguese settle- 
ment at Macao (Ao-men 
Chi Lueh). This contains 
a brief reference to the 
Anson episode, and is the 
only source that gives the 
Chinese version of his 
name—An-hsin. About ,/ 
1790, when Prefect Yin {/--> 
died, Yuan Mei wrote a | 
sketch of his life, in  \’.}! 
which the Anson episode, ; / li 
is again briefly alluded “\¥ /} 
to; and we are told that, wi 
after the prisoners had | j 
been sent back to the . | 
Philippines, an account of | 
the whole affair was sent i 
to the Emperor, who ae 
entirely approved of the 
way in which the 
Governor - General had 
handled it. 





YUAN MEI in his 50th year 
By courtesy of the Author sy, 
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Nos. 55-56 Great Queen Street, W.C.2, demolished in 1915, 
where Boswell wrote a part of his Life of Johnson 


* All that London yet possesses of historic or aesthetic interest” 


ITH THE PUBLICATION THIS SUMMER Of its 
twenty-sixth volume, the Survey of 

London enters upon a new phase of its 

long career.' To record and to preserve 

** all that London yet possesses of historic or aesthetic 
interest ” were the chief aims of the Committee for 
the Survey of the Memorials of Greater London, 
founded in 1894 by C. R. Ashbee. Sixty-two years 
ago these were remarkable aims indeed. Ancient 
buildings in general enjoyed no statutory protection, 
and few of the many societies which exist today for 
the study and preservation of England’s history, 
architecture and natural beauty had yet come into 
being. The immediate occasion for Ashbee’s action 
was the demolition by the London School Board of the 
old Palace of Bromley-by-Bow, a fine seventeenth- 
century house associated with James I which stood 
near Essex House, where Ashbee had established 
his printing press. Graphic and photographic 
records of the Palace were taken by the newly- 
formed Committee, which then embarked upon the 


1 Tobe published by the Athlone Press, University of London, 
204 pp., 75 plates, 40s. 
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compilation of a register of all the ancient buildings 
of East London. This register was to be printed with 
illustrations and historical notes, and buildings of 
particular interest were to be the subject of 
monographs. 

The first monograph was published in 1896, and 
dealt with Trinity Hospital, Mile End, a seventeent 
century building which was saved from demolitio 
largely by the efforts of the Committee. It w 
probably not a coincidence that, in December of t! 
same year, the London County Council called 
conference of learned societies to consider the wh«c 
problem of the threat to London’s ancient buildings. 
The conference gave its blessing to the work of the 
Committee and suggested that the register should be 
extended to the whole County of London, and that 
it should be published. In 1897 the Council agreed 
to print the register, and a year later it obtained what 
were probably the first statutory powers given to 2 
local authority for the protection of ancient building:. 

The first volume of the register appeared in 1900, 
and therefore foreshadowed by nearly fifty years the 
listing of buildings of historic and architecture! 
interest provided for in the Town and Country 
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P!-aning Act of 1944. This slim volume, dealing 
wh the parish of Bromley-by-Bow, was the pro- 
to. pe of the whole series. Each building was de- 
sc. .bed and illustrated by measured drawings and 
p! »tographs, and brief historical notes were added. 
Tc provision of a permanent record of the ancient 
b: idings of London was, and still is, the purpose 
ot he Survey of London. 

3etween 1896 and 1908 nine monographs were 
pi vlished by the Committee. Several of them dealt 
wiia houses demolished soon afterwards. Of these 
bu ‘dings Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate, was the most 
famous. Through the united efforts of many bodies, 
inc\uding the Survey Committee and the London 
County Council, the fabric of the Hall was saved 
an | subsequently re-erected on the site of Sir Thomas 


More’s garden at Chelsea, where it still stands. As a 
res.ilt of the struggle for the preservation of Crosby 
Ha’i, closer contacts were formed between the 


Survey Committee and the Council, and in 1909 an 
agreement for the joint preparation and publication 
of the series of parish volumes was signed. 

With its future secure the Survey could now 
advance along a more ambitious course than hitherto. 
Under the able leadership of Dr. Philip Norman, 
Mr. Percy Lovell and Mr. W. H. Godfrey, the 
Committee produced four volumes on Chelsea, 
another four on St. Pancras and others dealing with 
Hammersmith, St. Helen, Bishopsgate and All 
Hallows, Barking-by-the-Tower. Meanwhile, the 
Council produced volumes dealing with Shoreditch, 
the south-western part of Holborn, and a series of 
six monumental books on Whitehall, the Strand, 
and the Charing Cross and Trafalgar Square areas. 
After the war of 1939-45 the Council turned to 
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South London; Southwark and (with the publication 
of volume 26) Lambeth have now been completed. 
About one-third of the wholé project has been 
fulfilled. 

The earlier volumes prepared by the Council were 
written by Mr. W. W. Braines, an extraordinarily 
gifted research worker, through whose influence the 
historical aspect of the Survey received much greater 
emphasis than hitherto. His work was carried on by 
Miss Ida Darlington, the Council’s Librarian, until 
the Survey Committee’s reluctant decision in 1952 
to confine itself to the publication of occasional 
monographs resulted in the Council’s resolution to 
appoint a General Editor and complete the series 
alone. 

London is always changing, and the Adelphi is 
only one of many examples of buildings which have 
been recorded in the Survey and which have since 
perished; others, like Chelsea Old Church, have 
suffered grievous harm, and yet others, like North- 
umberland House, had already disappeared but were 
nevertheless recorded as fully as the most painstaking 
research allowed. London today is in the midst of 
perhaps the greatest rebuilding phase in its whole 
history, and without the Survey many buildings of 
interest and beauty would perish without decent 
memorial. The next two volumes of the Survey will 
deal with the Spitalfields and St. James’s Square 
areas, the latter being already the scene of much 
rebuilding. They will be followed by others record- 
ing those districts where many of the finest buildings 
still survive—Westminster, St. Marylebone and 
Bloomsbury—the suburbs of Georgian London. 


F. H. W. SHEPPARD 
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G. M. TREVELYAN 
a new, superb 
ILLUSTRATED 


edition of his 
History of England 
illustrations compiled by St. John Gore 


This new illustrated edition cele- 


brates a great historian’s 80th 


birthday. Little need be said ot 
the text, which by now is 
famous, but we would like to 
mention that the illustrations, 
100 pages of them, form a pic- 
torial history in their own right. 
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*“ The most important volume of 
historical essays to appear in 
England since 1945” THE ECONOMIST 


History in a 
Changing World 


By Geoffrey Barraclough 18s. net 


** Here are sticks of dynamite enough to 
blow nineteenth century western his- 
toricism to smithereens. More power to 


the valiant dynamiter’s elbow ” 
ARNOLD TOYNBEE in the OBSERVER 





The Unification 
of Italy 


By E. W. Gladstone, G. R. St. Aubyn, 
and Brian Rees 9s. 6d 


“Lucid imaginative and thrilling .. . 
one of the most readable introductions to 
modern Italian History in English” 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
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BASIL BLACKWELL 








History Textbooks and 


International Revision 


By E. H. DANCE 


OR GENERATIONS IT HAS BEEN recognized that 
history books do a great deal of harm as well as 
good. They tend to stimulate not only national 
patriotism and group solidarity but also inter- 

national and inter-group antagonisms: to foster the 
common delusions that foreigners are inferior, 
Catholics (or, in Catholic countries, Protestants) 
disingenuous, Jews dishonest, employers grasping, 
aristocrats selfish, and so on. Unfortunately, there is 
equally widespread misunderstanding of the real 
nature of the problem and its solution. 

As to the solution, there are two prevalent mis- 
conceptions. One is that textbook exchange and 
revision is dangerous, because in international con- 
ferences the indispensable spirit of compromise 
may degenerate into ‘‘ compromise”? on matters of 
principle. This danger is real enough, but every- 
body is aware of it; most participants in inter- 
national conferences will usually avoid it; and, in 
any case, the possible dangers of textbook revision 
are immeasurably less than the actual danger of 
leaving the books as they are. 

The second current misconception is more 
difficult to dispel. It is the belief that the best way 
to deal with the defects in textbooks is to leave 
academic research to do its gradual work and find 
its way into the minds of textbook writers. Unfor- 
tunately, things are less simple than that. For one 
thing, it can take anything from five to fifty or more 
years for the results of research to become generally 
known, even among history specialists. For another, 
most complaints of prejudice in history books are 
not, in fact, of an academic kind. They are matters 
much less of learning than of common sense. The 
harm is done, not by unfamiliarity with documents, 
but by almost universal ignorance in one country of 
facts that are commonplaces in another; and by 
concentration everywhere upon the peculiarities, 
and disregard of the susceptibilities, of other peoples. 
For instance, a recent complaint from Malaya about 
western textbooks emphasizes, not their inaccuracy 
about historical events, but their disparagement of 
the Koran, and their use of the sacrilegious adjective 
** Mahometan ” instead of ‘‘ Muslim.” 

This matter of epithets is important. Europeans 
take too little care, because they have too little 
knowledge, in the use of words that may seem 
innocent enough here but which so easily cause 
offence elsewhere—“ coloured,” “‘ native,” ‘“‘ Negro,” 
and of course “‘ backward” peoples (peoples never 
seem “‘ backward ”’ to themselves). Then there are 
the misunderstandings caused by faulty translation, 
such as the rendering of Ivan Grozny by “ Ivan the 
Terrible,” with its implications of exceptional 
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atrocities (in the century of the Borgias and Bloody 
Mary), whereas the Russian word grozny indicates 
not terror but awe and reverence. And, of course, 
the Russians are always touchy about being called 
** barbarians.” To themselves, they have not 
usually seemed much behind their immediate western 
neighbours; and they have always felt their 
superiority over their immediate neighbours to 
the east. 

On the other hand, the Russians and their fellow- 
Communists are fertile, in their history books as 
elsewhere, in misrepresentations of the West. There 
is, for instance, an official history syllabus for the 
schools of the Soviet Zone in Germany which omits 
all mention of Britain in its account of the war of 
1939-1945. And another book recently used in East 
Germany contains this entry in its biographical 
index :— 

SHAKESPEARE (1564-1616): English poet; one of 

the most important dramatists in world literature. 

Wrote his works in the age of the rise of manu- 

facture, of the change from feudal landowner- 

ship to wealthy bourgeoisie, the period of the 
beginnings of English commercial supremacy. 

Very highly approved by Marx and Engels. 

Any non-Communist can see at a glance that that is 
a completely false estimate of the significance of 
Shakespeare. And yet—every word of it is true. Its 
falsity lies, not in telling untruths, but in suppressing 
and over-emphasizing truths. That is, perhaps, the 
most insidious of all forms of misrepresentation in 
history books. For instance, in their accounts of the 
Spanish Succession War, British books tend to 
mention only the British victories and omit the 
French ones; French books tend to minimize or 
omit Marlborough, and concentrate on the battle of 
Denain; and both sides claim to have won the war. 
Similarly, in the Hundred Years War British text- 
books tend to make much of Crecy, Poitiers and 
Agincourt, and to discount later defeats ; so that British 
pupils are often left wondering where our lost 
French possessions had got to by 1453. And there 
are Spanish books (and others, too) capable of leaving 
the English out of their accounts of the Armada. 

All this is due to the inevitable tendency of every 
people to self-glorification. But it is not confined to 
military history. How many Englishmen know that 
America claims to have constructed the first railway; 
that Germans attribute the lead in agricultural 
research to Liebig at Giessen and not to Lawes at 
Rothamsted: that both French and Germans clai 
the invention of the wheel-and-coulter ploug 
mentioned by Pliny; or, at the other extreme o° 
history, that in its record of atomic fission a recer 
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G man textbook mentions only one man, and he a 
G man? As to political history, two examples from 
Ea: ern Europe must suffice. Polish historians resent 
th almost complete absence from English books of 
an\ reference to the greatness of their past; and 
Tukey complains that its contributions to the 
mz ing of Europe are omitted from nearly every 
Eu: opean history book. 

o us, these claims may appear absurd; to those 
who make them, they are mere statements of the 
obvious. And, of course, there is the entire Orient, 
about whose great cultures most western books are 
almost wholly silent. Peoples that were highly 
civ’ ized when all our fathers worshipped stocks and 
stones are usually mentioned in European books 
only when they happen to have a quarrel with the 
emissaries of some European country. 

‘his fearful gap in western education is largely 
responsible for the decision of UNESCO to con- 
centrate its educational programme during 1955 and 
1955 upon the treatment of Asian history in European 
and American textbooks. For this purpose, it has 
summoned conferences of teachers and scholars 
from all parts of the world. That, however, is only 
one aspect of what UNESCO is doing; and what 
UNESCO is doing is only a part of what is being 
done altogether. There are now twenty or thirty 
countries regularly exchanging history books and 
criticisms, and with them suggestions for reducing 
the most prevalent misunderstandings. A growing 
number are conducting unilateral investigations into 
prejudices, international or inter-group, in their own 
manuals. Hundreds of articles, pamphlets and books 
have been published on the subject in recent years— 
including, during 1955-6, two very extensive biblio- 
graphies. There are already two institutes (the 
Internationales Schulbuchinstitut in Brunswick, and 
the Textbook Research Institute in Delhi) devoted 
solely to research on the textbook problem. And at 
a large number of conferences, organized by 
UNESCO, the Council of Europe, and many other 
bodies, official and unofficial, in Europe, Asia and 
America, teachers from many nations have met to 
exchange points of view and to share experience in 
the careful and scholarly revision of their textbooks 
and teaching. 

During the last few years, in fact, the tentative 
gropings of small groups of teachers in a few countries 
have expanded into a wide international network, 
not wholly unco-ordinated. Everything, however, 
is still too loose and experimental. In some countries 
the work is being done by governments; in some 
by teachers’ organizations; in some merely by groups 
of volunteers. In the United Kingdom, practice has 
varied. Several foreign contacts and exchanges have 
been initiated by groups of private individuals; one 
or two by educational organizations; others by or 
through the British National Commission for 
UNESCO, which in any case keeps an interested eye 
on the rest. So far, British activity has been rather 
limited: with the German Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
Deutscher Lehrerverbdnde we have been co-operating 
since 1950; with the Danish Foreningen af Gymnasie 
og Seminarielaerere i Historie for the past year; and 
two mew exchanges (with India and Japan) are to 
bevin during 1956, through the National Com- 
m ssions of UNESCO in the three countries. There 
heve also been other British contacts and conferences, 
b.< so far these have not been followed by exchanges 
0: textbooks for criticism. 


Whatever methods may be followed in England, 
it is beginning to look as though before long there 
may be a crop of Textbook Institutes, each acting 
as a sort of central bureau for its own country. If so, 
each of the Institutes will no doubt reflect its own 
particular national outlook, and their constitutions 
and activities will vary accordingly. Some, like the 
Indian Institute at Delhi, will be government- 
sponsored; some, like that at Brunswick, offshoots 
of educational or professional bodies: it may even be 
possible in some places to preserve a purely voluntary 
basis, if endowment or other financial help is forth- 
coming. In Britain, we shall pretty certainly devise 
something workable if illogical, which will enable 
us to take our full share in the movement, without 
losing our unique freedom from official interference. 
In any case, sooner or later some sort of international 
clearing-house will be needed, if only to minimize 
the multiplicity of correspondence entailed at present. 
How these bodies, national and international, will 
be formed, how they will be financed, and exactly 
how they will discharge their functions are problems 
best left till they become urgent. But it is already 
evident that Textbook Revision has come to stay, 
and it may well play a vital part in the internationalism 
of the future. 
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K. P. Chaudhury: The Content of History in Indian Schools 
(Government of India Ministry of Education, 1954). 
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Shell X-100 Motor Oil 10W/30 
has already been tested and 
officially approved 
by most British car 
manufacturers /— 





Costs more—but worth it 


You pay more for this new oil, but look what you get in return—up to 
15°, more miles per gallon. Easier starting, and therefore longer 
battery life. Better performance, and much less engine wear. Shell X-100 
10W//30 is a multigrade oil. That means it’s as thin as a winter grade oil 
at freezing point yet at racing heat it is as thick as heavy summer oil. 
Hot or cold, your engine enjoys perfect lubrication—and runs better for 
it. You’ll soon notice the difference when you-make the change. 

If a detergent oil has not been used in the engine previously, 


it is recommended that the sump be drained after 500 miles 
on the new grade and refilled with fresh oil, after which 


regular oil changes should be made at the periods recom- 
4 M4 — L i mended in your instruction book. 


the multigrade oil 
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Advantages of 

Shell X-100 10W/30 
Is ideal for ‘stop- 
start’ motoring 
Lubricates instantly, 
hot or cold 
Protects completely, 
hot or cold 
Gives up to 15% 
more m.p.g. 
Reduces carbon 
deposits—engines 
keep full power longer 
Eliminates need for 
seasonal oil changes 
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Shell X-100 Motor Oil is available in all the following grades: 


MOTOR OIL 20 20W, 30, 40, 50 and now 10W/30 (multigrade). 


Shell X-100 10W/30 is available only in sealed containers. 
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THE AMERICAN FRONTIER 


Six, 

[he interesting letter from your Californian 
cc respondent Mr. William P. Dionisio certainly 
dc erves an answer. 

in the first place, he may be assured that the 
gr wing number of British historians who have con- 
ce:ned themselves with the history of the United 
Stotes are fully aware of Professor Frederick J. 
Turner’s celebrated thesis, and of its effects upon 
subsequent American historiography. Sir Keith 
Haacock has, indeed, told us that he made use of the 
concept of the moving frontier in his work on 
Australia before he was aware of Turner’s own 
formulation of it. Nevertheless, in his Survey of 
British Commonwealth Affairs he has given due 
acknowledgment of its fruitfulness. It is indeed un- 
thinkable that any British historian would embark 
upon a study of any expanding society without due 
attention to the insights that Turner’s thesis might 


When, however, your correspondent goes further 
and suggests that it can, or should be, a matter of 
faith to accept Turner’s most extreme claims for 
the influence of the frontier upon American insti- 
tutions, it seems to me that British historians are in 
the same position as most contemporary American 
historians in being unwilling to go so far. Questions 
of historical causation are always difficult and con- 
troversial, but it would certainly seem that if two 
phenomena are to be treated as cause and effect, 
the effect must be perceptible wherever the cause is 
present. The limitation of Turner’s work would 
seem to be that his horizon was an altogether pro- 
vincial one. He observed the American frontier and 
he observed American democracy, but he did not 
ask himself whether other frontiers had produced the 
same institutional results. For the landward expan- 
sion of the United States is not a unique historical 
phenomenon. Over the same centuries the area of 
settlement on the land was increasing in Southern 
Russia and in Siberia. It did not produce a demo- 
cracy; nor did the settlement of much of the European 
continent in the Middle Ages produce democratic 
institutions; and even in the New World, the cause 
and the effect have not been automatic. For instance, 
the forest conditions of French Canada had not, at 
the time of the conquest by Britain, produced a 
frontier democracy. The conclusion would seem to 
be that although the particular features of American 
democracy cannot be fully understood without refer- 
ence to the movement of the frontier, they can 
equally not be understood without reference to the 
traditions and habits of ordered self-government 
which many of the settlers brought with them, nor 
without reference to the shaping impact of the 
F.deral government and its laws. In the early stages 
these habits and traditions were derived from 
E:.gland; at a later date they were a projection of a 
seciety already existing on the eastern seaboard. 

I do not think that this is the view of a “‘ faction,” 
nor does it seem to me that the embodiment of 
rner’s thesis in the main-stream of American his- 
ical writing, and the fact that in some respects his 
ccessors have made a more subtle use of it, is any 
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discredit to the memory of a great pioneer in his- 
torical investigation. 
Yours, etc., 
Max BELOFF, 
Nuffield Reader in the Comparative 
Study of Institutions, Oxford. 


. THE PRESS GANG 
IR, 

Lieutenant-Commander Trench in his interesting 
article on the Press Gang (January issue) states that 
seamen were only given tickets for their pay when 
their ships paid off. This is, I know, generally 
accepted, besides the fact that ships were only paid 
in their home ports. But, surely, this cannot have 
been so in wartime. Anyone who has read much in 
naval records must be well accustomed to references 
to paying ships, which were certainly not at the end 
of their commission. 

To take only one example, the sailing of the 
important expedition to Quiberon in the summer of 
1795 was delayed because the crews were being paid, 
to the very great irritation of the Admiralty. Other 
instances of the same kind could be found where 
ships which should have been at sea were kept in 
port waiting for their pay-books, and not always in 
their home ports. 

I feel this subject requires some clarification. Note 
should also be taken of the fact that men were not 
pressed only from convoys arriving in this country. 
In Dillon’s narrative, published by the Navy Records 
Society, under the year 1799, is the remark, “ We 
were now closing under the high land of Jamaica 
with the vessels of the convoy, but as we had so far 
brought them into safety, we pressed a few seamen 
out of them.” How the merchantmen got home 
again clearly didn’t interest the Navy very much. 

Yours, etc., 
R. C. Sammy, 
Sevenoaks, Kent. 


. THE LONG-BOW 
IR, 

I am disinclined to cross swords with my friend 
Major Sheppard, but certain statements of his in 
your February issue should not be allowed to pass 
unchallenged. He rightly divides the Hundred Years 
War into three, but he asserts that in the second (as 
in the third) ‘‘ the English were completely defeated 
and driven out of France.” This is not so. In this 
second war the lands ceded to England by the treaty 
of Bretigny (1360) reverted to France almost without 
fighting, but on balance England was better off than 
at the beginning of the Hundred Years War.- She still 
held her Gascon territory round Bordeaux, and in 
addition she had got rid of the homage due to the 
King of France for these territories. Although the 
French king had renewed the struggle in 1369 mainly 
in order to recover that homage, the plea was dropped 
in the 1396 truce—the word homage was not even 
mentioned ! England was far from regarding herself 
as defeated, and she lived to fight again. 

In any case, the war of 1369-96 throws no light on 
the power of the long-bow for no pitched battles were 
fought—largely owing to the fear felt by the French 
for that bow. 
































Anglo-Saxon 
England 


P. HUNTER BLAIR 


An introduction to Anglo-Saxon 
England between the end of the 
Roman occupation and the Norman 
conquest. A scholarly and lucid 
account of politics, religion, art, 
life, literature and thought in the 
Dark Ages. 


16 plates, 8 maps 30s. net 


The Medieval 
Manichee 
STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


Dr Runciman’s study of the 
Christian Dualist Hervey was first 
published in 1947 and quickly sold 
out. It is now reprinted to meet an 
insistent demand. 18s. net 


Tudor and Stuart 
Lincoln 
J. W. F. HILL 


A sequel to Medieval Lincoln: a 
record of the religious, political, 
economic and social affairs of the 
city, the lives of its peoples under 
the Tudors and Stuarts, and its 
fortunes during the civil war. 

325. 6d. net 
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History of Education 


in Antiquity 
By H. |. Marrou 


Professor of Early Christian History 
at the Sorbonne 


496 pp. 30s. net 


Who, in Greek eyes, and, through 
them, the eyes of the civilized West, 
was the educated man, the man capable 
of the good life; and what scheme was 
evolved by the subtlest mind in Europe 
to produce him? 


These questions, and many others 
allied to them, are answered in A History 
of Education in Antiquity with the detail, 
the concrete instance, which alone can 
give perspective and focus to so im- 
mense a panorama of space and time. 
The influence of Homer and _ the 
chivalric ideal; the alarmingly modern 
totalitarianism of Spartan education; 
the relative emphases laid on sport, 
mathematics, music, rhetoric; the part 
played by pederasty in the teaching of 
the young; the standard to be expected 
of the pupil (it was considered by no 
means surprising for a boy, and a boy 
who was later to make his mark, to be 
unable to write his name at nine years 
old); the status, financial and social of 
the master (again surprisingly low in a 
race devoted to the things of the mind); 
the evolution of education in Greece 
herself, and its adaptation by Rome; the 
organization, equipment, discipline and 
curricula of the schools, both higher and 
lower; all these aspects of the subject 
and many others are illustrated by con- 
temporary quotation and by descrip- 
tions of recent archeological finds 
which bring before us a picture as clearly 
seen, for all its remoteness, as con- 
temporary Downside or Winchester. 
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CORRESPONDENCE—continued 


Major Sheppard sets against the three battles of 
Crecy, Poitiers and Agincourt the four “ battles ” 
of Orleans, Patay, Formigny and Castillon. The 
id-a here created is that France was on the whole 
more successful in battle than the English during 
ths war. Let us see. Out of the eighteen pitched 
bectles no less than fifteen were won by the English 

long-bow being present in them all). Major 
Sheppard does not exaggerate when he says that the 
English won ‘‘ some” battles! And now let us 
examine his four battles. ORLEANS. This was not a 
battle at all, but a siege; and Orleans was never 
actually assaulted; the long-bow barely came into 


the picture. There is nothing to be learnt here as 
to its use. 
PaTAY. Here a small isolated force, mainly 


archers, was left unsupported by the main body, and 
consequently surrounded and cut to pieces. Would 
Swiss pikemen have done any better ? Nor do I 
agree with the claim that Patay was a “ decisive ” 
battle. A dozen years later the main French army 
was running away from an English army, dodging 
backwards and forwards across the Oise in order to 
avoid battle. 

FORMIGNY. This, certainly, was decisive, but 
practically all we know of the archers is that when 
the rest of the army disintegrated they stood firm. 
Make what you can out of that. 

CASTILLON. The handful of archers engaged in 

decisive battle were powerless against the 
massed artillery opposed to them. This was a very 
significant development in warfare. Castillon in one 
sense marks a turning-point in the art of war. 

To summarize. France won the last three battles 
including Patay): England won all the other fifteen. 
Assuming that the troops of each army were equally 
brave, to what are we to attribute this astonishing 
disparity ? To numbers ? No. To arms, then ? 
The only difference in arms was that the French 
used the cross-bow, the English the long-bow. It 
thus seems possible that the long-bow, to put it 
mildly, had something to do with it. 

Major Sheppard also writes, ‘“‘ The long-bow was 
a defensive weapon only.”’ I think he, on reflection, 
would wish to modify this assertion. On several 
occasions in the Hundred Years War it was employed 
n offensive action. Instances which come to mind 
as I write are: Cadzand, Auberoche, Blanchetaque, 
Pontoise, Cravant. 

We are in accord that the long-bow was gradually 
displaced in the fifteenth century. He seems to 
attribute this to the Swiss pike. This is, of course, 
merely a guess. My own guess would be that the 
main factor was the improvement in (a) body 
armour, and (6) artillery. 

Yours, etc., 
ALFRED BurRNE, Lt.-Col., 
London, W.8. 


D.S.O., R.A.5 





The May issue will include articles on: 


Catherine de Medici; The Weimar Republic, 

1918-33; Castlereagh, Foreign Secretary, 1812- 

22; Peter Dillon and the South Seas, 1785- 
| 1847; Catiline and the Roman Republic; The 
Wizard Earl of Northumberland, etc. 
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Gallipoli 

ALAN MOOREHEAD 
‘Gallipoli is a masterpiece—superbly recreating 
the scene, the atmosphere and the drama. It 
should become a classic.—CAPTAIN B. H. 
LIDDELL HART 
Published April 25th 
With many illustrations and maps 


Roger Casement 
A New Judgment 
RENE MacCOLL 


After several years of research and the dis- 
covery of much new material, Mr. MacColl 
presents an entirely new judgment of Casement’s 
fantastic career in this brilliant biography. 
March 29th Illustrated 


Stonehenge 

R. J. C. ATKINSON 

Although there has been much recent research 
on this ancient monument, this is the first com- 
prehensive acccuit of Stonehenge and _ its 


significance in British prehistory to be written 
for 20 years. Illustrated 16s. 


La Grande 


Mademoiselle 
FRANCIS STEEGMULLER 
‘A lively, sympathetic and scholarly biography.’ 


2Is. 


21s. 





‘A most entertaining book.’—c. Vv. WEDGWOOD 
Book Society Non-Fiction Choice 
3rd impression Illustrated 


Inside Africa 
JOHN GUNTHER 


‘Most exciting and absorbing. I was enchanted, 
by the discovery of facts, by the opportunity of 
enlightening myself..—cECIL WOODHAM-SMITH 
(Sunday Times) 30s. 


Bismarck 
A.J. P. TAYLOR 


‘Combines scholarship with enthusiasm and 
possesses such rare charm that the temperature 
of our interest rises to zest..—HAROLD NICOLSON 
(Observer) 


2nd impression 


21s. 


Illustrated 18s. 
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Just Out: 


THE GREEK TYRANTS 


Professor A. Andrewes 


Concerned primarily with an early period of 
Greek history, when the aristocracies which 
ruled in the eighth and seventh centuries were 
losing control of their cities end were very 
often overthrown by a tyranny, which in its 
turn gave way to the oligarchies and demo- 
cracies of the classical period. 


Published Recently: 


THE BRITISH CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT J , 
ack Bailey 


“The first clear but comprehensive survey of 
the movement for many years . . . will be 
equally valuable as a student’s manual, a refer- 
ence book, a report of current events, and a 
manifesto."” TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


Each volume 8s. 6d. net 
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RECENT 
CHATHAM HOUSE PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 


By GEORGE PENDLE 


*,..a-valuable contribution. ... The book 
is well documented and there is a useful 
bibliography.’—The Times Literary Supp- 
lement. 


Price 12s. 6d. net 


THE REBUILDING OF 
ITALY 


Politics and Economics 1945-1955 
By MURIEL GRINDROD 


‘ This is a handy book, full of information. 
It is a “‘ must ” for anyone hoping to study, 
or to write or talk about post-war Italy. 
Events and statistics are well arranged in 
various sections, and the index is excellent.’ 
—The Economist. 


Price 21s. net 


ROYAL INSTITUTE 
OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
10 St James’s Square, London, S.W.1 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CAROLINE SCOTLAND 


SCOTLAND UNDER CHARLES I. By David Mathe 

320 pp. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 30s.) 

Dr. Mathew enjoys writing history. No do 
this is true of all historians, though most of the 
successfully conceal the fact. The prime advanta:e 
possessed by Dr. Mathew is that he manages 
communicate his pleasure to his readers. He is 1 
a professional historian but a great ecclesiasi 
indulging his scholarly pastime of historical researc). 
His special ability lies in the field of social history. 
That does not mean social history based on the 
analysis of statistical evidence, nor does Dr. Mathew 
make any claim to exhaustive treatment of his subject: 
he sets out to draw from the accessible literary evic- 
ence a picture of the main outlines of a society. 
The aim is modest and the result effective. Dr. 
Mathew does not engage in that kind of “ atmo- 
spheric ” historical writing which may have merit 
literature but has little as history. He keeps close 
the documents and his shrewd comments illuminate 


the scene more vividly than the “ purple patches ” of 


some writers and the detailed monographs of others. 

Dr. Mathew’s previous study was of English 
society under Charles I. The collapse of that society 
was precipitated by events in Scotland, and it is to 
the background of those events that Dr. Mathew 
now turns in his latest book. He shows how Scottish 
society and politics rested on the great landowners— 
the magnates. In fact most of the book is devoted to 
describing the ruling class of nobles. Particularly 
interesting is the account of Argyll—‘ Besides him 
most other men were cyphers, for he knew and 
pursued his own high purposes.” He is found at 
Inveraray ‘“ writing the sermons for his minister to 
preach and scanning the politico-religious horizon ”’ ; 
and as the book ends with the collapse of Charles I’s 
policy in Scotland, he is left the dominant figure in 
the picture. Dr. Mathew stresses the close relation- 
ship between the nobility and the other significant 
social groups. The ministers of the kirk were drawn 
on the whole from the landed gentry, and harmony 
existed between them and the elders of the church 
commonly chosen from the nobility. The lawyers 
of the capital formed a noblesse de robe closely associ- 
ated with the peers. In comparison with England, 
Dr. Mathew attributes the stability of the social 
structure in Scotland to “ the restricted and com- 
paratively static character of its middle class.” The 
conflict between Charles I and the Presbyterian 
church was a struggle between the king and the 
nobility. The latter resented the political authority 
granted to the bishops: they were given offices which 
by right belonged to lay nobles and, unlike the 
bishops of James VI’s creation, they were not the 
henchmen of the aristocrats. The bishops were 
looked upon as instruments for ruling Scotland 
directly from London. Above all, what united the 
nobility in opposition to Charles I was the fear that 
his policy of improving the economic position of the 
bishops threatened the estates taken by the nobles 
from the church since the Reformation. 

Dr. Mathew shows a sympathetic understandin 
of Scottish Presbyterianism, but he does not attempt 
to analyse its social content. The nobles were anti- 
clerical, indifferent to religion and dominated b 
political motives. Presbyterianism gained its mai! 
hold among the urban middle class and through it 
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or. anization they found the expression denied them 
in parliament. Dr. Mathew does not consider the 
di ergence between their aims and those of the 
ru ng class. He tends to underestimate the power of 
th urban classes and the inherent strength of the 
pc ular movement released by the Covenant. That 
fri:htened some of the nobles and the moderate 
m visters—** What shall be the event, God ‘knows... 
I (ink our people possessed with a bloody devil...” 
Bu: Argyll and the rest of the lords felt strong enough 
to be able to control and use the popular insurrection. 

Dr. Mathew’s regional accounts often seem 
scrappy and his picture of Scottish society must 
inevitably be one-sided, since he does not deal with 
the peasantry. His method of taking one document 
at a time and commenting upon it is open to objection 
since it occasionally leaves the reader with a rather 
confused impression and no very definite picture. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Mathew has written another 
pleasant and instructive book. 

BRIAN MANNING. 


FENELON AND BOSSUET 


THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE LADY. By Michael de la 

Bédoy-<re, 256 pp. (Collins. 16s.) 

‘I must confess,” writes Count de la Bédoyére 
in his introduction, “ that it is the deep spiritual 
theme which runs through (the story of Mme. 
Guyon and Fénelon) that has most fascinated me: 
the meaning and destiny of human life; the nature 
of man’s access to a truth, a love, a dimension, a 
reality, on a plane infinitely higher than anything 
our mere senses and our utilitarian reasoning can 
reach; the very heart of spiritual endeavour in this 
mortal life; the relationship of man to God.” On the 
same page he writes: “‘. . . whatever view one takes 
of Mme. Guyon, the story is, among other things, 
a story of the defence of the liberty of an individual’s 
conscience in an age when individual consciences 
counted for little.” Two distinct themes are thus 
indicated from the outset: the unfolding of an 
important event in spiritual history, and the setting 
of that event in a specific age, that of the ageing 
Louis XIV—an age, as the author implies, which 
had other things on its mind. Count de la Bédoyére 
is completely successful with the first of his objec- 
tives; his version of that battle of the giants, the 
first full-length one in English, is masterly, con- 
scientious, objective and stimulating. It may 
therefore seem churlish to submit that the author’s 
second aim of putting the story against the back- 
ground of the age remains unattained. Is this a 
secondary matter? As a description of a profoundly 
significant incident in spiritual history the book has 
few modern rivals. Here indeed we have, in the 
instance of three remarkable personages, the history 
of a unique manifestation of “ the relationship of 
man to God.” But it takes place in an unhistoric 
vacuum; it could have happened, with minor 
variations, at the Court of one of the Spanish 
Bourbons, or at Modena. The Roi Soleil is, virtually, 
dismissed with a school-book cliché (“‘ aggressive ”’); 
and the theme of Mme. de Maintenon’s revivalist 
ril> at Versailles is never very clearly developed. 
Tous, as a work of history, the book is not self- 
ccatained. 

Yet Count de la Bédoyére’s painstaking inter- 
p-ctation of the anguished heroism shown by Mme. 
Cuyon and Fénelon is, despite its severe and con- 
ceatrated isolation, so considerable an achievement 
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that there may be those who wonder whether, in the 
context of spirituality, history in the more secular 
sense remains the necessary art. It depends on « 
individual thirst. 
Mme. Guyon’s experience of the “ authetic 
Divine ”’; the echo this sincerely-believed revela:ion 
found in the generous and complex mind of Fénclon 
at a time when his ecclesiastical career seemed set 
for the peaks; and the enmity this blameless friend- 
ship evoked in the mighty Bossuet, in whom rigid 
orthodoxy, a dangerous touch of Gallicanism and 
allegiance to Louis XIV were explosively mixed: 
of these matters the author gives a full and pen 
trating account. 

It was largely the thunderer Bossuet who caused 
the gentler and, above all, essentially ultramont:ne 
Fénelon to be put on trial in Rome, for his “‘ Maxims 
of the Saints ”’ which was published six weeks before 
Bossuet’s own counter-blast against the ‘“‘ new 
mysticism,” the famous “ Instruction.” Mrne. 
Guyon meanwhile, who with her disturbingly chiid- 
like and simple concept of ‘* pure love ” had caused 
this scandalous battle between the two prelates, had 
to await the outcome at the Bastille. Fénelon’s book 
the first-fruit of his fateful encounter with her, was, 
after a prolonged debate, condemned by the Holy 
See, but the condemnation, according to a hostile 
witness quoted by the author, “ was extremely 
moderate in its terms . . . while sensibly wounding 
the vanquished party, it in no way satisfied the 
victors who had expected far more.”? Count de la 
Bédoyére concludes that, despite the condemnation 
wrested from a reluctant Innocent XII, Fénelon 
won ‘a victory for the cause of the freedom of the 
individual that should not be forgotten.” Mme. 
Guyon was released and lived thereafter unmolested, 
but exiled, as did Fénelon himself at Cambrai. 
Bossuet, and through him the Most Christian King 
himself, had reached the very frontiers of their 
power when they encountered the indestructible 
faith and integrity in God of which Fénelon and 
Mme. Guyon were possessed. ‘“‘ Leur sublime,” 
wrote the duc de Saint-Simon, ‘“ s’amalgama.” 

The merit of the book is not merely that it des- 
cribes Fénelon’s victory in defeat readably and com- 
prehensibly; its principal merit is that it describes 
it as a victory at all. In that sense it triumphantly 
overtakes the last version of this event in English 
which was undertaken by Mgr. Knox in his 
“Enthusiasm.” There Mme. Guyon and Fénelon 
were wittily discredited, and Bossuet given the 
victor’s crown. This provides much food for thought, 
especially as in the same work Mgr. Knox has dis- 
credited so much else besides. Count de la Bédoyér« 
book, in its sincerity and absence of ulterior motive, 
carries immediate conviction. Mgr. Knox, wieldin 
the deadly weapon of an accomplished style, would 
never have written as the author of the ill-named 
book under review unfortunately has—‘“‘ Bossuct 
was livid.” Yet one feels that the truth shines forth 
from underneath the lesser elegance. 

HAROLD KURTZ. 
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BLUE BOOK HISTORY 


CURIOSITIES FROM PARLIAMENT. By Stanley Hylanc, 

211 pp. (Allan Wingate. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Stanley Hyland’s humorous and unusu 
book is based on sources that might appear dry and 
dead, reports of Select Committees and Roy: 
Commissions, Bills and Journals of both House 


The immediacy and simplicity of 
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Bi.e Books and other Parliamentary papers; but he 
moves among all this material with ease, and never 
all ws tedious detail to slow down his story. He has a 
nice regard for contrast in his choice of episodes: 
rit.al murder, lightning conductors, elastic-sided 
boots for the Army, ballot-boxes and the state of the 
Thames are among his subjects. Some of his selec- 
tions originally appeared in History Today. 

\s we read this book we appreciate the great 
variety of matters which, by different means, can be 
brought before the House of Commons. Even the 
rigits of a seller of a three-a-penny bun in Hyde Park 
are not too trivial to be debated in the Chamber. 
The process whereby a matter of public interest can 
be taken up by any zealous citizen and brought to 
the notice of a Member of Parliament and through 
him raised on the floor of the House of Commons is 
effective and old-established. Over and over again 
public opinion, very often instigated or reinforced 
by the Press, has imposed action on the Government. 
This process is seen in the handling of the search for 
Franklin after his last expedition to the Arctic in 
1845. From 1847 to 1852 Lady Franklin unsuccess- 
fully urged the Admiralty to spare no cost or trouble 
to find her husband and his ships. When the master 
of the brig Renovation reported that on his way 
through the North Atlantic he had seen two appar- 
ently abandoned ships on a distant iceberg, public 
interest was aroused. The Senior Burgess of the 
University of Oxford moved an Humble Address 
be presented to her Majesty, “‘ That She will be 
graciously pleased to give directions that there be 
laid before this House Copies of any Communica- 
tions between the Admiralty and any Public Authori- 
ties at Home and Abroad in reference to certain 
Vessels observed on an Iceberg in the North Atlantic 
in 1851 and supposed to have been abandoned.” 
This mildly worded petition had the effect of making 
the Admiralty undertake a systematic, though un- 
rewarded, search for the missing men and the 
mysterious ships. Similarly, Snow Harris spent many 
years bullying the Admiralty and lobbying Members 
of Parliament before at last lightning conductors 
became compulsory equipment in all her Majesty’s 
ships. James Dowie, a Scots cobbler, was less lucky 
with his “‘ improved ”’ boots for the Army, and a 
seventeen-year struggle to persuade the War Office 
to issue his boots as compulsory kit to the troops was 
unsuccessful. 

Many of the “ Curiosities from Parliament ”’ 
resurrect the crudities and brutalities of an earlier 
age, and seem remote to us now, though they 
happened only a century ago. At the same time the 
public conscience was awakening and the scandals 
and cruelties always found some tender-hearted and 
public-spirited individual to disclose them and call 
for redress. Corruption and extortion in Ceylon, 
ritual murder in Guiana, mass evictions in Ireland 
and Scotland, and the horrors of the crossing to 
America, were all eventually considered and con- 
demned in Parliament. Mr. Hyland relates his 
atrocities with zest and humour, and even his villains 
are attractive. This is an entertaining book which 
can be recommended to readers as being almost 
certainly new to them in subject-matter. I hope 
there will soon be another selection, drawn perhaps 
from another period. Indeed I can foresee a whole 
series on the same plan, and a very illuminating series 
it vould be. I hope Mr. Hyland will take this hint 
seriously. 


. 


JOHN RODGERS. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTOR > 


ELIZABETH D’OYLEY. Novelist, biographer and ed ‘or 
of school books. Publications include: fames, Duk 
of Monmouth (1938). A life of The Great Ear. of 


Leicester awaits issue. 


PETER GREEN, PH.D. Formerly Craven Scholar sad 
Student, Trinity College, Cambridge. Director of 
studies in Classics, 1952-3. Author of The Expan 
Eve (1953), Achilles His Armour (1955). Now 
engaged on a trilogy about the Roman Republic 


IAN GREY. Born in Wellington, N.Z, educated in 
Sydney, member of the N.S.W. Bar, now living in 
England: served during war in the Soviet Union: 
contributor on Russia to the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
and on Australian history to The Sunburnt Counrry 
(1953). His biographical study of Tsar Peter the 
Great is to appear shortly. 


A. G. KELLER. Read history at Peterhouse, Cam 
bridge, now engaged on research at Merton Colleze 
Oxford. 


ERIC ROBINSON. English master, Bristol Grammar 
School. Formerly Lecturer in English, King’s 
College, London and University College, Ibadan. 
Author of Rhyme and Reason to be published shortly 
and of contributions to Cambridge Historical Fournal, 
Annals of Science, etc. Now engaged on a history of 
Boulton and Watt and the Industrial Revolution 


ARTHUR WALEY, C.B.E., D.LITT. Formerly Assistant 
Keeper in the Department of Prints and Drawings, 
British Museum. Publications include: 170 Chinese 
Poems; The Tale of Genji; The Analects of Confucius, 
etc. 


D.C. WATT. Assistant Lecturer in Political History, 
London School of Economics and Political Science. 
Member of the British editorial group on Documents 
on German Foreign Policy, 1919-45. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


THE DEATH OF AMYE ROBSART, by Elizabeth 
D’Oyley. Pettigrew: Inquiry into the Death of Amye 
Robsart (1859); Adlard: Amye Robsart and the Earl 
of Leicester (1870); Rye: Murder of Amye Robsart 
(1885); Jackson: Amye Robsart (Wilts. Archaco- 
logical and Natural History Magazine, XVII and 
Nineteenth Century Magazine, March 1882); 
Lang: The Valet’s Tragedy and Other Studies (1903); 
Latymer: Mystery of Amye Robsart (Blackwood’s 
Magazine, March 1932). 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF ROME: THE ELDER AND THE 
YOUNGER PLINY, by Peter Green. General: J. 
Carcopino: Daily Life in Ancient Rome (W.E.9. 
Lorimer, 2nd edition 1953); J. W. Duff: A Literary 
History of Rome in the Silver Age (1927); L. Fried- 
lander: Roman Life and Manners under the Early 
Empire (7th edition tr. J. H. Freese and L. A. Magnus 
4 vols., 1908-10); The Elder and Younger Pliny: 
(Note: English works on the Plinies are scar< 
adequate accounts are to be found in the Oxford 
Classical Dictionary and Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Biography). 
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PETER THE GREAT, by Ian Grey. No adequate bio- 
iphy of Peter the Great is available in English. 
jhe biographies, written in English or translated, 
: by E. Schuyler (London 1884), by K. Waliszewski 
ans. London 1897), Oscar Browning (1898), 
phen Graham (1929), and Georges Oudard (trans. 
30). Of these the most useful is the biography by 
Schuyler; Waliszewski’s study, although interest- 
, is unreliable; the other biographies are second- 
id and second-rate. The lectures on Peter in 
yuchevski’s “‘ History of Russia ” (trans. London 
)7) are valuable, although the translation is poor. 
xis Tolstoi’s novel, “ Peter the Great” (trans. 
ndon 1936) is worth reading. A mass of material 
on Peter and his reign is, of course, available in 
Russian. The most important are: M. M. Bogo- 
sky: Peter I: Materials for a biography (5 vols., 
oscow 1940-48); N. Ustryalov: History of the 
Reign of Peter the Great (7 vols., St. Petersburg 
1%58); Letters and Papers of Emperor Peter the Great 
vols., St. Peterburg, 1887). 
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THE NORMANS IN SICILY, by Alex Keller. Edmund 

rtis: Roger of Sicily and the Normans in lower 
raly, 1016-1154 (Heroes of the Nations series), 
New York 1912; Otto Demus: The Mosaics of 
Jorman Sicily (1950); C. H. Haskins: The Normans 

European History, 1910, second edition, 1927; 
Evelyn Jamison: The Norman Administration of 
Apulia and Capua, especially under Roger II and 
William I, 1127-66, Papers of the British School at 
Rome, 1913. 
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THE REOCCUPATION OF THE RHINELAND, by D. C. 
Watt. There is no general study of the part played 
by the Rhineland in the years from 1919-1936. 
W. M. Jordan’s Britain, France and the German 
Problem has much of the background. G. M. Gedye: 
The Revolver Republic, and Julian Piggott’s articles 
in History Today (December 1953 and January 1954) 
give eye-witness accounts of the French action in the 
Ruhr and Rhineland in 1923. This account of the 
reoccupation has drawn on many sources. The only 
diplomatic material so far available are the reports 
of American diplomatic representatives printed in 
The Foreign Relations of the United States, 1936, 
Volume I, and the snippets of Czech reports given in 
F. Berber: Europaische Politik in Spiegel der Prager 
Akten. On the French side there are the memoirs 
of Gamelin, Paul-Boncour, Reynaud and Flandin. 
There is also the Rapport sur les Evénements Survenus 
en France de 1938 a 45 produced by a commission of 
the French Assemblée Nationale in 1947, with attend- 
ant volumes of Témoignages including military 
documents. On the British side, there are scattered 
references in Keith Feiling’s Life of Neville Chamber- 
lain, in the History of the Times, Volume IV, Part II, 
in Dr. T. H. Jones’s A Diary with Letters, and else- 
where. For Poland, both Colonel Beck’s Dernier 
Kapport and Count Szembeka’s Journal Politique 
essential. For Germany, there are the documents 
produced at Nuremberg, the accounts given by F. 
Hossbach: Zwischen Wehrmacht und Hitler, Erich 
Fordt: Nicht aus den Akten, Meissner; Staatssekretar 
ter Ebert, Hindenburg, Hitler and General Geyr 
von Schweppenburg: The Critical Years. For 
lgium the memoirs of Baron von Zuylen, of the 
lgian Foreign Office: Les Mains Libres, and the 
inal of the Royal aide-de-camp, General van 
verstraeten: Albert I, Leopold III. All of these are 
emoirs, and most of them are open to criticism. 
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1. History from Records: A study of Manuscripts and 
Printed Evidence with visits to Kent record 
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. Local Studies: Woodlands and the Kentish Land- 
scape. The course, which includes field visits, 
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